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!such luck! The sentimental wrongs and their resultant 

damages are as much alive as ever, and are all paraded in 
| the “case” laid before the Geneva arbitrators on behalf of 
| the United States, 

By the Treaty of Washington the settlement of the 
claims “ generically known as the Alabama claims” was to be 
referred to certain arbitrators, mutually approved, who were 
to decide—Ist, Whether Great Britain had been guilty of 
any lapse of duty in permitting the Alabama and her con- 
sorts to escape to sea, and so to become Confederate cruisers ; 
and, secondly, If so, what “sum in gross”’ Great Britain 
ought to pay to the Unitcd States as compensation for 
damage “ growing out of” that lapse. The arbitrators were 


THE ALABAMA CLAIMS. 
“Don't whistle till you are out of the wood,” is a bit of 
proverbial wisdom which the British public, we imagine, 
ust think peculiarly applicable to the settlement of the 
little “ difficulty ’ with the United States which ““orew out 
.f the exploits of the Alabamaand herconsorts, Fora good 
many months past we have all been quite jubilant— whistling 
vigorously over the notion that that affair had been satis- 
j retorily ‘dis osed of by the Treaty of Washington. But it 
cms that there is reason to fear we were all mistaken, 
Hrother Jonathan has been “too smart” forus. We imagined 
that all the sentimental wrongs charged against us by the 
Americans, and the huge mass of damages piled up by Mr. 
“umucr on the foundation of these scntimental wrong: 


» Were chosen; and, having met at Geneva, a“ case” on each side 
laid before them. As said, the British 
public—and, it is to be hoped, the British Commissioners— 


were under the impression that, even if our Government 


“in the deep bosom of the eccan bwicd,” and that we 
with hard facts and the acknow- 


ml Inw ap} licable thereto, No 


was we have 
had now only to deal 


ledeed dicta of j 


| escaped, to have become warlike cruisers under the Confede- 


were proved to have been guilty of neglect of duty, this 
country would only be liable for the damages direct/y result- 
ing from that neglect, all claims en account of indircet, or 
constructive, injury being waived. That does not appear to 
be the view of the Americans, however; for in their 
“case” compensation is claimed for every sort of damage 
that can be conceived to have “ grown out of” 
stances that certain vessels managed to make 
sea from British ports, -and, 


the circum- 
their way to 
although unarmed when they 


rate flag. In this way we are asked to make good,—first, the 
direct damage done through the capture and destruction of 
United States merchant-ships; second, the loss caused by 
the increased rate of insurance ; third, the injury done 
to the American mercantile marine by its transfer 
to British owners; fourth, the enhanced of 
putting down the rebellion caused by the encouragement 
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these cruisers gave the Confederates to persevere in resist- 
ance; and, fifth,-compensation for the loss of life occasioned by 
that prolonged resistance. As these two last-named items are 
totally unascertained quantities, and are probably unascer- 
tainable except by the exercise of a vivid imagination, it is 
clear that there is practically no limit to the demands of the 
Americans; especially as it seems to be expected that we 
should also pay them a solatium for their wounded feelings 
in not receiving from Englishmen that sympathy in their 


troubles which, as friends and kindred, the people of | 


America—that is, of the Federal States—fancy they had a 
right to expect. For no other purpose, save to build up a 
claim on this purely sentimental score, can the compilers of 
the American case have hoped to serve by the long extracts 
they give from the utterances of public men in this country, 
which, it is contended, gave encouragement to the Con- 
federates ; and this, too, though some of the speeches were 
not uttered until after the close of the war. 

Now, it may possibly be, as is alleged by some, that all 
this piling-up of agony is merely addressed to ‘* buncombe,’ 
and designed to tell in the approaching Presidential election ; 
it may possibly also be, as others opine, that the Americans 
make a big demand on the principle that the more that is 
asked the more is likely to be obtained; and that we need 
not alarm ourselves about the matter, as such monstrous de- 
mands are certain to be rejected by the arbitrators, All this 
may be true; but, nevertheless, the affair wears au ugly 
look—so ugly, that the propriety of at once repudiating the 
treaty, or having it amended, is being gravely discussed in 
the press. 
being frightened by a bugbear, or the British Commissioners 
have allowed themselves to be oyerreached by the Yankees, 
and have permitted the Treaty of Washington to be couched 
in such yague terms as to be capable of any interpretation 
the Americans choose to put upon them. In any case our 
Govertiment appears to have a hard nut to crack before the 
stage of appraising damages is even reached; and it may 
turnout (though we hope otherwise) that the settlement of 
the “differences between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of her Britannic Majesty,” which 
the Treaty of Washington was supposed to have achieved, is 
as far off as ever. 


One of two things seems certain: either we are 


> 
NO COMPULSION-ONLY YOU MUST. 

‘Tur Duke of Newcastle is the true descendant of his grand- 
father—there can be no doubt about that. He evidently 
inherits all that famous nobleman’s notions touching “ doing 
what he likes with his own’’—“his own" meaning the 
votes of his tenants; only the present Duke puts the 
thing a little differently. 
leave to vote for which of the candidates for North 
Notts they like; but, if they wish to please his Grace, 
they will support the Tory, in whose favour the 
Duke has decided predilections. Royal requests, it is said, 
are equivalent to commands ; and we suspect the Duke of 
Newcastle intends his permissiqgn to be interpreted in the 
same way, else why interfere in the North Notts election at 
all? Absolute reticence would have better become his 
Grace in every way. 
British Constitution that Peers shall not interfere in the 
election of members of the House of Commons; but of 
course the Duke of Newcastle is above Constitutional rules, 
though no doubt, like the rest of the party to which he ap- 
pears to belong, a great stickler for the Constitution. Then 
his Grace is a bankrupt, and an Act was passed last Session 
disqualifying bankrupts from taking part in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords, This, by implication, forbids their 
meddling with politics while their bankruptcy endures; for 
ifa Peer be unfit to legislate by reason of insolvency, for 
the same cause he is unfit to dictate in the choosing of legis- 


lators. So his Grace of Newcastle is above statute law as well | 


as understood (though unwritten) Constitutional rule. But, 
then, he has—or thinks he has—a right to “do what 
he likes with*his own;" and that accounts for the whole 
matter. Unless, indeed, we take into account, as no doubt 
we should, the Duke’s “ distrust of Mr. Gladstone’’ because 
of the latter’s “tampering. with the Dilkites,”’ and, perhaps, 
in consequence of the restraints the Premier, in his capacity 
of trustee of the Newcastle estates, may have felt compelled 
to put upon his distruster. The “ Dilkites,” of course, are 
very horrible fellows; but scarcely more disreputable, one 
would think, than the ordinary run of turfites and spend- 
thrift bankrupts, among whom his Grace's lot has prin- 
cipally been cast—through no fault of his own, we dare say. 
So it seems to us that the noble Duke has not much to gird 
at, after all; and he might have remembered the proverb 
touching residents in glass houses throwing stones. Seriously, 
we protest against this sham affectation of liberality to de- 

» pendents—for tenants-at-will, without the protection of the 
ballot, are practically political dependents of their land- 
lords—but real domineering, which has recently become 
much too common with persons of the position and mental 
calibre of the Duke of Newcastle, 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

Tue first occasion on which the Prince of Wales was able to 
exercise his returning strength by a walk in the open air was on 
Thursday, Jan. 25. The weather for a few hours was fine and 
enjoyable, and his Royal Highness proceeded on foot from 
Sandringham House up the gentle acclivity to the westward, and 
honoured General Sir William Knollys with a visit at is resi- 
dence, Park House, the distance being slightly under a quarter of 
a mile. After a suflicient interval of rest the Prince returned 
home in his basket-carriage. THis “Royal Highness was looking 
surprisingly well, considering his severe illness and long confine- 
ment to the house. 

This visit, however, was not the only one made last week by his 
= oe Highness. From the moment at which he became aware 
of facts which had occurred during his illness he was most anxious 

Vv 


He graciously gives his tenants | 


It is understood to be a rule of the | 


to call on a poor woman named Dodman, who is 
Newton, and, accompanied by the Princess of Wales, who drove a 
miniature phaeton and four, he carried that purpose into effect. 
Though not able to Jeave the carriage, the Prince sent to the 
patient a message expressive of his sympathy and deep interest in 
her case, She is doing well, and is in a fair way of recovery. | 

The Prince has given audience on several occasions to the various 
officers of his household‘and estate, to the affairs of which he de- 
votes daily a certain portion of time, He also manifests the 
greatest interest in the intended exhibition at Lynn of the Norfolk 
Agricultural Society, and has given instructions that stock from 
the Royal farm shall be prepared for competition in several of the 
classes, : 

His Royal Highness continues to improve in health, : 
drives ont in an open phaeton, accompanied by the P 
leaving the carriage and taking walks in suitable localities, 
this way he has visited most parts of the Sandringham estate and 
many of the adjacent villages. On Sunday it was thought pro- 
bable by many persons that the Prince would 
service at Sandringham church, and there was consequently an 


and daily 
rincess, 


influx of visitors from Lynn and the neighbourhood, ‘Ihe Prince, | 


| however, wasunable to sustain the fatigue of sitting through so long 
| a service, and therefore a special Divine service was held iu the hall 
| of Sandringham House at ten a.m., at which the Princ? and 

Princess and the entire household were present. The Kev. 


+ | W. Lake Onslow officiated as private chaplain to their Royal 


| Highnesses, 
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FRANCE. 
The manifesto of the Count de Chambord is for the moment the 
| principal topic of discussion in Paris. At a reception held by M, 
Thiers on Tuesday, at which M. Guizot was present, the latter 
expressed an opinion that the manifesto of the Count was an im- 
pediment to the fusion of the Orleans family; that, consequently, 
a Monarchy was impossible, and a Republic the only possible 
Government. : 
The Assembly has adopted, by 406 against 265 votes, the first 
article of the Government bill on the taxation of the merchant 
. navy. It establishes a surtax on merchandise imported by foreign 
flags of 75c. per 100 kilogrammes for vessels from Kurope and the 
Mediterranean, of 1}f. on vessels from countries on this side of 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good Hope, of 2f. on vess: ls from 
beyond those points, excepting only Trench colonies. 
In Wednesday's sitting of the Assembly the debate on the 
question of giving notice of withdrawal from the Anglo- l’rench 
‘Lreaty of Commerce was commenced. M. ‘Thiers was present. 
M. Raudot opposed the withdrawal from the Treaty, and dwelt 
particularly upen the alienation between England and France which 
such a step would produce, The same consequences would result 
with Italy, Switzerland, and Belgium, States whose sympathies 
have hitherto leant towards France. If France adopted a Pro- 
tectionist policy, these States would inevitably gravitate towards 
Prussia. The Free Trade arguments brought forward by M, 
| Raudot were warmly applauded by the Leff and a portion of the 
Right. M. Reverchon, a Protectionist, and M. Echasseriaux, a 
Freetrader, followed. M. Raoul Duval advocated immediate 
notice of withdrawal, while expressly reserving the question of 
the tariffs. This step, he said, was necessary to enable France 
completely to reverse her commercial and fisc +1 system. 
| M. Pouyer-Quertier stated on Tuesdey, betore the Budget 
Committee, that he would assist the Committee in every way in 
seeking taxes to replace the proposed taxation on raw material, 
but he feared that their efforts would be fruitless. The Govern- 
ment wes more than ever convinced that the taxation of raw 
material was the least onerous and the only resource. The Go- 
vernment, he added, would never consent to a tax on invoices and 
business transactions. 
A Syndicate, representing seventy Chambers of the National 
Industrial Union, unanimously favours a tax on commercial 
transactions instead of the taxation of raw materiel. 
The Minister of War has stated positively before the Committee 
of Parliamentary Initiative that the Government could on no 
| account consent to raise the state of siege in Paris. The Govern- 

ment must be armed against the Bonapartist party, which was 
| very active, and against the liberated Communists, but the state 
| of siege would not be used to make fresh arrests. The Govern- 

ment favoured the principle of an amnesty, but preferred that the 
| military tribunals should first terminate the examination of the 
| prisoners. This would be effected in about two months, and the 
| amnesty coulll then be extended to all fitting cases. General 
| Cissy stated that 19,222 prisoners had been liberated up to the 

present moment, and 3743 had been sentenced; 12,045 remain in 
| the hulks, 

In Paris, on Sunday, the anniversary of the capitulation of the 
city to the Germans was very generally kept, The majority of 
the women were dressed in mourning; the churches were unusu- 
ally crowded ; more shops were closed than usual; and all public 

| places of amusement were shut. At the same time no demonstra- 
| tions were permitted of a kind likely to be offensive to Prussia, or 
reflecting upon the Government of the National Defence, 
|. The national subscription at Marseilles has reached 420,000f. 
| The ladies of Saverne have subscribed 1630f. Some delegates from 
Nancy and the deputies and councillors of Paris have met, under 
the presidency of M. Vautrain, to discuss a proposal for the forma- 
| tion of a Parisian syndicate for organising a national subscription. 
| The Prefect, M. Léon Say, is not favourable to the project; but 
| he will open the Mairies of Paris for the reception of sub- 
scriptions. 
The Syndicates of Aix, Vichy, Plombitres, and Barréges have 
| drawn up a petition soliciting the abrogation of the Jaw of 1836 
| against public gaming-tables. They offer to pay the whole debt 
| of their respective towns, and an additional sum of forty millions 
to the State, if a company be formed as they propose. It isstated 
that M. Thiers favourably received a deputation which recently 
waited on him for the purpose of proposing the re-establishment 
of the gambling-table in France. Several of the Paris papers 
advocate the measure; and M. Ernest Feydeau, the novelist, 
recently urged in an article that if it were adopted the German 
indemuity might soon be paid. He at the same time defended 
ublic gaming as a means of reconciling the poor with their lot. 
. Thiers was instrumental in abolishing public gambling in 
France in 1836, but he now said to be favourable to its re- 
estal lishment. 
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months’ and a fine of 1000f., for an outrage against religion and 
| morality. The Rappe/ and the Pays, recently suppressed by the 
| French Government, were led to suppose that they would be 

allowed to reappear on the 4th inst. According to the Soir, they 
indefinitely prolonged, 

Two rich farmers—father and s0ngrheve been sentenced to five 
years’ imprisonment, by the Assiz# Court of Versailles, for sup- 
plying the Prussians with cattle and grain during the war. The 
| prisoners in their defence said they only did what everybody else 
did at the time, and that, moreover, all their supplies were fur- 
; nished in accordance with requisitions from the Mayor of 


| Versailles, The Court held, however, that the Mayor acted under 


enemy to an undue extent, 
| _ Special inspectors charged with the supervision of the labou 
children in factories are about to be appointed, 


BELGIUM. 
The master carpenters and joincrs of Brussels, being determined 
to oppose the strike, have closed their workshops, Numerous 
bande of journeymen + arpenters have been patrolling the street« 
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who is lying ill at West | 
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SPAIN. ita 
Some disturbances have occurred in Barcelona in cons:,,y,, 
| of the re-establishment of the octroi duties there, On Ti. 
the crowds burnt down the octroi receiving-house, At gay : y 


| 


In | 


Lhe editor of the Radical has beer sentenced to six months’ | 
imprisonment and a fine of 5000f., and the manager to two | 


have now been officially informed that the suspension will be | 


| constraint, and that the accused lent their credit to revictual the | 


attend the morning | 


the evening shots were fired at the troops in the s 
Jaime, ‘The troops returned the fire, killing two of th, Hai 

and wounding one, ‘Tranquillity has now been resto.) 
measures have been taken to prevent a renewal of the dist)! 


ITALY. 


The committee on the Budget has adopted the loan 
million lire. 

It is reported that the Italian Goverment proposes 
bring in a bill suppressing the religious orders, contise::ti, 
siastical estates even when international, assigning to the 
superiors of religious orders their place of residence, and 
ing Papal Rentes into Italian Rentes: This rumour, ; 
emanating from gvod authority, is warmly contested, 

Advices from Rome state that considerable annoyanc, 
vails there in consequence of the non-arrival of the repre ON 
tive of France at the Court of Victor Emmanuel, The y.), 
sentatives of Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, Russian...) 
Belgium have all established themselves in the new capita) 
Italy, and the people are at a loss to understand why the yo) 
sentative of France does not do the same. The anno 
heightened by the fact that the French Government hag’ si. 
Ambassador to the Vatican, though none of the other Poy, , 
have adopted the same course, and that he loses no opportunity ¢ 
somewhat ostentatiously displaying his Papal sympathies, : 

A new journal has appeared at Rome with the programm 
‘war to Catholic institutions.”’ It is said that Father Hyacint), 


is one of the writers, 
GERMANY. 


The Roman Catholic question came before the Lower House of 
the Prussian Diet on Tuesday. ‘Two of the members layin. 
blamed the abolition of the Catholic department attached to ¢},. 
Ministry, the new Minister of Public Worship, Dr. Falk, 
pressed his intention to leave the Roman Catholic Church por 
liberty while protecting the rights of the State, Prince Bisia, 
said the formation of a Centre party in the Chamber was a « 
mistake, as it signified a party movement against the State, aud 
that its true spirit and object had been shown in the election \ 
inthe press. The Catholic press acted with one common ace) 
and might be termed a friend of France and of a Contederation «| 
the Rhine. It wotld be better, he said, to have a Papal Nunei 
openly fulfilling his mission than a department in the Ministry 
such as had hitherto existed. 

The Oficial Gazette of Wednesday publishes a law exteudine t, 
Alsace and Lorraine the clause of the Imperial German Cons: 
tion which relates to the military system, as well as the provisi: 
of the law on obligation to military service. The law does yo 
apply to persons born in Alsace or Lorraine previous 1 


Jan. 1, 1851, 
INDIA, 

The Looshai expedition continues to advance, and some fighting 
has taken place, General Bourchic: staff left camp on. the 
25th, with the wing of the 41th Native Infantry, They wo 
fired on by a large party of Looshais, who were concealed in (i 
bed of a rocky stream, with heavy jungle on both sides, ‘Ty 
enemy were driven out by a brilliant charge of infantry, chase 
up a hill 5500 ft. high, and afterwards driven from two formidal ly 
positions. General Bourchier was wounded in the head and arn, 
but notseverely. A desperate attempt was also made to annoy 
the rear, but the enemy suffered severely, and were driven off. .\ 
telegram from Calcutta announces Unit a Looshai village wi 
burnt on the 29th, with considerable loss to the enemy, but noi 
to the troops of the expedition. 

General Nuthall reports the escape from Looshai to his camp of 
207 Munipore captives. Some of them have been prisoners for 
thirty years. 

Several of the Indian papers condemn the destruction of grain 
which is being accomplished by the expedition against tho 
Looshais, The Bombay (azelte says:—*‘ We read of one vill 
after another burnt to the ground, with immense stores of foul 
collected by the miserable population to feed them for many 
months tocome. ‘This work of destruction appears to be cirri: il 
out with pitiless severity, though the resistance to the advance 01 
the British troops is so trifling that there is, in truth, no feneniy’ 
for the troops to contend against.’? The Hvglishinan writes in 
stronger terms. It maintains that it is ‘‘a piece of the most ii- 
human barbarity, utterly disgraceful to a civilised people, to 
destroy the entire stock ot food of a remote and isolated people. 
Times of India thinks that the ‘*semi-barbaric’’ Looshai ox). 
dition and the “absurd Wahabee prosecutions ’’ will be cited 
two notable blots on Lord Mayo's reign. 

The Viceroy arrived at Rangoon, in the flaz-ship Glasgow, on 
Sunday. He landed on Monday afternoon, when he was enthu- 
siastically received, 
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THE CENSORSHIP OF TELEGRAMS.—The annual report of the diree 
of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce contains the reply of the | 
master-General to the resdlution which the board passed some time ag 
condemning the action of Mr, Scndamore in intercep'ing and delay 
private telegrams during the strike of telegraph operator: 10 follo 
is the Postmaster-General’s letter :—‘* General Post Office, London, Jan, 2", 
1872.—Sir,—I am directed by the Posimaster-General to acknowledge t 
resolution of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce complaining of the 
delay of telegrams by the department daring the :ecent strike, Mr, Mon ll 
desires me to call your attention to the fact that the department ha 
deal not only with an organised opposition within itself, but also will wn 
intention to put the public to the greatest inconvenience as a men f 
coercion, When it was found that the machinery of the deps 
used against the objects for which it was established, the n 
for immediate action in the interest of the public, and the de 
the telegrams of which you complain was made openly and withor 
attempt at concealment. But the language of the Acts of Parliament! 
ing on the subject appears to Mr. Mons:ll so clear aud precise, and tl 
portance of retaining public confidence in the Inviolabilicy of te 3 
sent through the Post Office so manifest, that he has found himeelf unab'o 
to give an official sanction to proceedings which, nevertl he bel 
to have been dictated exclusively by a sense of public duty 
desires me to add that he bas directed an order to be issued calling tt 
tion of the department to the Acts of Parliavent defining the dutics of 
post office telegraph officers with respect to the transmission of telegraphic 
me:-sages, and requiring strict obedience to the law.” 


Tur Last SEVEN CAPITAL SENTENCES.—Mr, William Tallack, secre- 
tary of the Howard Association, writes as follows on the above-nancn 
subject :—** The last seven capital sent:ncesin Mnglan’ and their results 
(all within abont a month) afford a most conclusive proof that the liv 
murder should be so amended, without delay, as to be at least capable oi 
being generally carried out. At present it is not s9, nor has it been + r 
many years, and the obstacles have increased till they have fairly beoucht 
about adead-lock. In the first of the recent caser, the Derby murder, 'he 
Jalge interposed$snd advised a,commutation, which was granted. lu t 


econd and third cases, at Leicester, the prosecutor, all the jury, w! 
eturned a verdict of guilty, and several members of Parlisme 

posed with success to prevent the execution of the Jaw. In the fourt 
instance, at Coventry, the Lord- Lieutenant of the county, severel M.! 
and moegistrates, and a number of other persons inte: posed, and again with 
success, In the fifth case, at Cheltenham, a numter of clergy, * Prien: 
and others, interposed, but faile’, This was the only one of eeven mut 


sixth 
) new 


derers upon whom the sentence was carried out. In th 
instences (the Rev. Mr. Watson and Miss Kdound 


nation may be said to have successfully obstructed the carry) 
law. Yet even the recommendations of the Judges in both ins 3 I 
of the medical men in the latter, although acted upon, ate a u to b 
in opposition to the law as it stands defiued. In America «'atut me- 
tines passed, or retained, with an understanding that their o; ! 
be only nominal. Butanch a st of things is tly to he sited 
her Al nine respect for tt " sud ¢ 1iono! E 1 
all dune const at e@ snece: Home Secreta ies, 1 
promp: alteration of the statutes affecting murder. Public 

| deman it. And many law-abiding subjects of the Queen are « 
it, for, as an esteemed correspondent lately remarked to ane in ref 


of the above cases, ‘ What a paradox it is that the best citi ; 
1 be called upon to prevent the execution of the lawa of thet 
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MANIFESTO OF THE COMTE DE CHAMBORD. 
yur following is a translation of manifesto which has just 
joer issued by the Comte de Chambord ;— 
“The persistency of the efforts which seek to distort my words, 
-aeytiments, and my acts ¢ ompels me to make a protest, com- 
| by probity and imposed upon me by honour, Astonish- 
is been felt upon seeing me leave Chambord, when it would 
jjeen so agreeable to me to prolong my stay there, and my 
‘ation has been attributed to a secret idea of abdication. 1 
pot bound to justify the course I have laid down for myself. 
| pity those who have not understood me; but every hope based 
vy the forgetfulness of my duties is a vain hope. I will never 
ixticate. After having for forty years preserved intact the 
Mona 
her | 


I do not raise a new flag. I 
and I proudly believe that it 
their old prestige. If the 
o flag has met with reverses, there are humiliations which 
“yas never known. I have said that I was Reform ; 
vile have pretended to understand that I was Reaction. I 
aid not witness the trials of the Church withqut remembering 
. traditions of my country. This language has aroused the 
\inlest passions. By my unshaken fidelity to my faith and my 
ve, it is the very honour of France and her glorious past that I 
“nd; it is her future that 1 prepare. Every hour lost in seck- 
barren combinations benefits all who triumph over our abase- 
yout. Apart from the national principle of hereditary monarchy, 
without which I am nothing, with which I can do everything, 
where will be our alliances? Who will give a strong organisation 
+, our army? Who will restore to our egg its authority ? 
+ France her credit and her rank ? o will ensure to the 
1} )ouring classes the benefits of peace, to the working man the 
Jionity of his life, the fruits of his labour, the security of his old 
‘oe: Lhave often repeated if, I am ready for every sacrifice com- 
\,,tible with honour, for every concession short of an act of weak- 
_ God is my witness that Ihave only one desire in my h-art— 
of France; I have but one ambition—to play my patt 
i the work of reconstitution. which cannot be the exclusive work 
of one party, but which claims the honest co-operation of every 
‘jovotion, Nothing will shake my resolution, nothing will tire 
ny patience ; and no one, under any pretext, will obtain my con- 
cont to become the legitimate King of the Revolution. —Hrenry.— 
Jan, 24, 1572 : 


will restore 


ma 
the welfare 


THE LATE GENERAL GOVONE. 

Mvcu regret has been caused in Italy by the premature death 
of Licutenant-General Giuseppe Govone. No Italian officer was 
better known out of his own country or more respected in it. 
In the year 1845 he left the Military Academy of Turin, 
which has sent forth so many good officers, and entered the 
army with the rank of Lieutenant in the Staff Corps. Thence- 
forward his career was @ busy one. In 1848 he served on the 
Staff of the Duke of Genoa’s division, under the orders of 
Geueral (then Colonel) Alfonso La Marmora, He fought through 
the campaigns of 1848-9, and in the latter year, attached to the 
division General La Marmora then commanded, he took part in 
the siege of Genoa, where by his courage and coolness in the exe- 
vation of an order at a critical moment he was considered to have 
contributed not a little to the surrender of the place and to the 
lossening of bloodshed. LaMarmoranoted hisfine military qualities, 
and never afterwards lost sight of him, A captain in 1853, he 
was sent by the Sardinian Governmeat to watch the military 
operations on the Danube. He was in Silistria during the siege. 
His reports to his Government were so able that they particularly 
attracted the attention of Cavour, ever watchful for ability 
in young men, and prompt to avail himself of it. Some 
of those reports, says ‘an old friend of Goyone, Deputy Massari, 
who was then in a position to be cognisant of this little-known 


fact, were printed in the Piedmontese Gazette, and the Emperor 


by them that he requested Cavour to send 


Napoleon was so struck € 
From the Danube Govone 


him all Captain Govone’s reports. 


went to the Crimea, where he was known to a great number of 


English oflicers. He was present and wounded at the battle of 
Balaclava. When the Sardinian contingent joined the allied army 
Govone took his place as second chief of La Marmora’s Staff, of 
which General Pettiti was then at the head. His activity in that 
campaign was remarkable, and his blue plume (the colour of the 
Sardinian Staff) was everywhere to be seen, On the Tchernaya 
and under the walls of Sebastopol he won fresh distinction, and 
proved himself well wort of the field officer's rank to which he 
was promoted, He was a hard worker in peace time as well as a 
ood leader in the field, and had his full share in the various im- 
provements made in the Sardinian army. He served in the cam- 
paign of 1859, distinguishing himself on every occasion ; also in 
is60, and was afterwards actively engaged in the repression of 
brigandage in Sicily. : : 
In 1866 General La Mormora was President of the Council and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. -Govone enjoyed his full confidence ; 
and he knew that his talents were diplomatic as well as military. 
He did not scruple to entrust him with the very delicate mission 
of arranging that alliance between Prussia and Italy which re- 
sulted in the campaign of 1866. It was a difficult negotiation, 
and many despaired of its success. | History will record Govone's 
dexterity in bringing it to a happy issue. When he had done his 
duty as negotiator, he hastened to do it as a soldier. He had 
already been Lieutenant-General for two or three years (the 
youngest, probably, in any European army), and he received the 
‘ommand of a division in the numerous armies destined to operate 
acainst the Austrians in Venetia, At Custozza he commanded 
tho ninth division, and was one of the three Generals who that 
day most distinguished themselves, and, by their ety | and 
-kill, and by the steadiness of their troops, prevented the defeat 
irom becoming a much greater disaster than it was. If av 
owed a debt of gratitude to La Marmora—and that he di 
o he was ever ready to acknowledge—he that day did much 
towards repaying it, After the war he was for some time in com- 
mand of the Italian Staff Corps, which had its head-quarters in 
Florence. About the same time he was sent to the Chamber as 
deputy for Spoleto, In 1869, the Menabrea Ministry having re- 
signed, Govone became Minister of War in. the Lanza eye 
His acceptance of a post, at that time particularly arduous bee 
ungrateful, was considered by his friends to be a fresh proo ne 
his readiness to sacrifice himself to the service of his country. He 
never spared himself work, but that was not all he had to ~ 
counter, He was made the object of furious and bitter attac 7 
uch as only the most unsparing = j po ge tee : 
lictate. ic is distinguished caree 8 = 
dictate, and from which his di Ligh eccil pon es connate 


tioned probity, and his amiable - ‘ 
to have exempted him, Of a nervous, sensitive ager. - 
with little power as an_ orator, he was ill suitec 


tand the rude ordeal of Italian Parliamentary life. — 
scems little doubt that the mortifications he then ——. ci 
contributed to bring about the mental alienation Se : re 
was afflicted during some of the last months of his li e, bu A 
which it is said there had been previous examples in his fami Fe 
He died, on the 26th ult., at Alba, in Piedmont. He was n 


eee ; = 2 voment of his death by the 
longer a deputy, and the annonncemen a graceful and just 


President of the Chamber, next day, RTee 
wcknowledgment of his high character, his remarkable abilitie Sy 
tnd of the distinguished services ho rendered = poo © , was a 
General Govone was only forty-six years of ago. 0 8 
Piedmentese by birth, Small in person end of fair complexion, he 


had almost a boyish look when already an old soldiers, and to the 
last looked younger than his age. His countenance and his man- 
ners were remarkably gentle and pleasing. He will be regretted 
by all who knew him, and his loss will be mourned by the whole 
Italian army. 


THE MEMBERS FOR BIRMINGHAM AND THEIR 
CONSTITUENTS. 
Mr. GrorGE Dixon, M.P., and Mr. P. H. Muntz, M.P., the 
two junior members for Birmingham, addressed their constituents 
on Monday night, in the Townhall. ‘ 


members of the Liberal party, Mr. Bright wrote: 


Rochdale, Jan. 27, 1872. 

My dear Mr. Wright,—Your annual meeting is fixed for Monday next, 
and I regret very much that Iam unable to be present at it. I am not 
sure that I ought mot, two years ago, to have given up the office of your 
representa‘ive, when I found myself no longer capable of performing its 
duties ; butI have trusted to the kindness of my friends, and have, I fear, 
trespassed somewhat too much upon it. Some months ago I thonght I 
should have been able to be in Birmingham before the opening of the 
Session, but I dare not yet attempt to take part in, or to be present at, one 
of -your great Townhall meetings. I expect, notwithstanding, that I shall 
be able to attend the House of Commons during some portion of the ensuing 
Session, I do not enter into political discussion, because I should require to 
write a pamphlet if I were only to touch upon the many questions which are 


now before the public, and which will soon come b-fore Parliament, I hope | 


the Session will be fruitful in good measures, and that a determination to 
lessen the public expenditure may be manifesied by the Administration 
and the House. I am very grateful to my friends for theic long patience 
with me, and to my colleagues, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz, that they have 
not permitted any matter specially affecting Birmingham to suffer from 
my absence.—Believe me always sincerely yours, JOUN BRIGHT, 


Mr. J. S. Wright moved the following resolution :— 
That this meeting is of opinion that the present Liberal Government will 


not satisfy the first expectations of the pcople unless they take vigorous | 


action in the ensuing Session of Parliament to secure the following 
objects—viz., the protection of the voter by means of the ballot, the 
repeal of the minority clauses in the last Reform Act, a redistribution of 
seats to remedy the present glaring inequality in the proportion of members 
to population, and such an alteration in the laws relating to the liquor 
traffic as shall recognise the right of the ratepayer to some control, 

He thought, if they read the signs of the times aright, they might 
see that there was looming in the distance, and not very far off, 
the breaking up of the Liberal party. It seemed to him that, for 
some reason or other, that party, whether from timidity or from 
disinclination to progress, was approaching disintegration. They 
might look for the party to be divided into two sections, the one 
consisting of the timid Liberals, and the other of the pro- 
gressive Radicals. His resolution, so far as Birmingham was 


concerned, was putting the Government on ita good behaviour ; | 


and they said that they expected the Government to take decided 
action on the great questions at issue next Session. 

Mr. Loughton seconded the motion, which was carried. 

Mr. Dixon and Mr. Muntz having expressed their views on the 
topics of the day at considerable length, the following resolution 
was adopted :— 

That this meeting desires to express its hearty confidence in the borough 
members, and the great satisfaction it feels in the recovery of their senior 
member, Mr. Bright, and in the prospect that he will shortly resume bis 
place in Parliament. The course taken by Messrs. Dixon and Muntz on the 
education question is bighly satisfactory to this meeting, and it cordially 
approves of the resolutions on this subject which Mr. Dixon has expressed 
his intention to bring forward in the ensuing Session. 


A vote of thanks to the chairman closed the proceedings. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—The Joiners’ Company has placed at the dis- 
posal of the Birkbeck Literary and Scientific Institution three prizes for 
the encouragement of technical education. The same company was pleased 
last Year to present two prizes for a similar purpose. Since its foundation, 
{n 1823, the Birkbeck Institution bas continued to impart instruction in 
the arts and sciences. In so doing it has carried out the design of its 
benevolent founder, Dr. Birkbeck, whose efforts in this respect will be 
remembered by many. The council hopes that many other of the City 
companies will be led to follow in the steps of the Joiners’ Company by 
institn|ing prizes for the extension of technical education. 


A STRONG “INTEREST.”—In the financial year 1870-1 no less than 
347,723 Excise licenses were granted to dealers in and retailers of excisable 
liquors used as beverages in the United Kingdom ; the amount of duty 
charged was £1,297,541. The number was made up as follows :—To pub- 
licans there were granted 87,262 licenses for retailing beer, 7,252 for retail- 
ing epirite, 46,379 for retailing wine, and 24,625 occasional licenses. There 
were 47,555 lcenses granted to beershop-keepers ; 4892 licenses to retailers 
of wine to be consumed off the premises, and 3207 to retailers of wine in 
refreehment-heuses ; 399 licenses for retailing beer, &c., in packet-boats ; 
and 500 spirit licenses to grocers in Ireland. There were 6408 licenses 
granted to dealers in beer, and 4092 additional licenses to retail; 6561 
licenses to dealers in spirits, and 3546 additional licenses to retail ; and 4331 
licenses to dealers in wine, There were 122 licenses to makers and dealers 
in “‘eweets,” and 10,392 licenses to retailers. There were also granted 
39.707 licenses to brewers, 5323 to maltsters, 312 to distillers and re ctifiers, 
and 6501 to refreshment-houses. 

THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY ON EDUCATION. — The Marquis of 
Salisbury spoke at Manchester, on Monday, on education, the occasion 
being a meeting which was held in support of Mr. Woodward's system of 
public schools on Church principles for boys of the lower middle class. The 
noble Marquis observed that though they had passed a compulsory c'ause, 
though they had found money for the poor to put their children to school, 
thongh they had coaxed, wheedled, or bullied or drilled them to make use of 
their educational provision, still they had not arrived at a very satisfactory 
state of things. ‘The idea of paternal government was not our idea of a 
free, independent, and self-supporting government, Our idea in all things, 
except education, was that people who were under government might see 
what was for their benefit, and make their own exertions to secure that 
benefit for themselves ; but in this matter of education we were compelled 
by circumstances to make an exception, which degraded us to the level of a 
paternal government, and we were compelled to force, coax, wheedle, bully, 
or drill parents to educate their children. He ventured to say that, what- 
ever their success in their present policy might be, this was not a eatisfac- 
tory state of things. The real state of things at which they wanted to 
arrive was that all fathers in the country should recognise that their first 
duty was to educats their children, and should themselves come forward to 
find the means and instruments by which that great blessing could be re- 
ceived. And how was this to be done? It would never be done until they 
had made education, if he might ure the word, the * fashion ;" until they 
had got an opinion created and spread among the people that education was 
a duty the parent owed to the child; until they had persuaded the imme- 
diate employers of labour in the middle class, the email farmer, the small 
tradesman—indeed, the poorest of them—that it was a degradation not to 
possess education, and also force by the pressure of public opinion upon 
those who were under them the necessity of doing this first duty that ‘a 
parent owed to a child, pe ss 

OYAL NATIONAL Lirs-BoaT INSTITUTION.—On Thursday & meeting 
of thie institution was beld at its house, John-street, Adelphi—Thomas 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair. Richard Lewie, Esq., the secre- 
tary, having read the minutes of the previous meeting, rewards amounting 
to £180 were voted to the crews of various life-boate for services rendered 
during recent storms. The Courtown life-boat put off three times to the 
stranded ship Idalio of Bath, United States, and was, happily, the means of 


ssel's crew of twenty-one men. L 
Sew ot tasee men frou the schooner Oygnet, of Workington, which’ was 
wrecked near the life-boat station. The Porthonstock lite-boat had gone 
to the ald of five of the crew of the barque Cabinet, of Newcastle, which 
had been wrecked on the Manacles Rocks ; 
the boat in which they had taken refuge was drifting helplessly 

i heavy sea. 
Serie camee. the Holyhead and Blyth life-boats had also gone off in 
reply to signals of distress, and had respectively been enabled Lo take off 
the crews, numbering six and eight men, of the brigantine Form of Liyer- 
pool and the brig Lothian of Blyth. Rewards were also granted to the 
crews of shore-bouts for saving life from wrecks on our coasts. Payments 
amounting to £950 were likewise ordered to be made on different life- 
boat establishments. Liberal contributions to tbe institution were 
announced as having been received from Dublin, Bristol, Southport, 

‘ramore, Lancaster, Greenock, Dawlish, and other places, including an 
annual subscription of £80 from the trustees of the late W illiam Thorngate, 
Esq., through Henry Compigné, Esq., and £71 collected in pence by Miss 
Laudale, of Burntisiand, and fourteen | friends, ‘The late William Coren, 
Keq., of Dawlis hb, had left the institution a legacy of £200, duty free ; and 
the late Mrs. L. U. Hntehinaon, of Lancaster, and Mr. John Lewis, of Bath, 
had made reversionary bequests to the society. A new life-boat had just been 
forwarded by the institution to Sunderland, A report was read from 
Captain J, KR. Ward, R.N., the inspector of life-boats to the institution, en 
hie recort Visit to the coast, The proceedings then terminated, 


on to the 


av vreck the master’s wife and child and the whole of the | 
ving ee el veoe The Maryport life-boat also saved the | 


the mea were reached just as | 


Being taken into the life-boat, they were soon | 
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SIR JOHN BURGOYNE’S OPINION ON BRIGHTON 
REVIEWS. 

__Tue following letter was addressed by the late Field Marshal 

Sir John Burgoyne to General Sir Hope Grant in support of his 

remarks upon the volunteer review at Brighton last year: 


My dear Sir Hope,—I trust that | am not intruding too far in venturing to 
express to you my humble opinion of the good sense contained in your report 


| on the late Easter Volunteer Review, notwithstanding the sensitivencs: 


shown by some of that body to what they consider as censures on some of 
the proceedings. The volunteers are a patriotic force, deserving great 
credit and encouragement, and may be of immense value among the mea 


The Mayor, Mr. John Sadler, | ®8tes for the military protection of the country ; ; 
ae y May Mr... ) ) y; but it ‘is, no doubt, a 
presided, and was accompanied on the platform by prominent | 


matter for deep consideration to study the princiy les and system which will 
| turn their special organisation to the best acconut. But you have not saida 
word that was indicative of any wilful, unworthy action on their part; on 
the contrary, you give them credit for everything they could possibly be 
expected to acqnire. When we consider that it is admitted that it equire 
two or three ) cars in camp and barracks, constantly and exclusively ovcu- 
pied in military duties, to make a good soldier, and to make an efficient 
| officer a preliminary long study and education adapted to the profession, to 
| be tested by rigid examinations, it may be understood how very inferior must 
| be the efficiency of bodies like the volunteers, who take it up as anew pursuit 
to which they can only give a few hours occasionally from their habitual 
| More important avocations. The service demanded from them should therefore 
bs of the simplest nature, and though they would be quite unequal to form 
part of any considerable force to compete in a campaign with the highly-or- 
ganised armies of the leading military nations they would form admirable gar- 
risons for fortifications and for the protection of detached positions euch a: 
mercantile harbours, and from desultory attacks of theenemy, and thus relieve 
| the regulars from all such extraneous duties. The same disadvantage under 
| which the volunteers labour, in the imperfect degree in which they can be- 
come accomplisbed in the military profession, renders it desirable that they 
should only attempt what is of the most simple character; and therefore 
they should not venture on services that require peculiar study and practice 
such as field artillery with all its complicated arrangements, though they 
might very readily undertake a great portion of the work of garrison artillery. 
The only exception tothis principle would be in the volunteer engineers, who, 
| being composed, as is usuwl, of profesrional engineers and mechanics, would 
on their very entrance to the service be thoroughly versed in the most im- 
portant duties which in their military capacity they will be called upon to 
perform, ‘The objections you raise to the system of such a review as 
| that at Brighton appear to me to be well founded, and on which it was 
your duty to give an opinion ; nor do I perceive that they contain, as scems 
| to be imputed, any reflections peculiarly on the volunteers, The assemblage 
| of ® body of some 20,000 volunteers, or even of other troops, from forty or 
| fifty miles distance, on a morning, to return.home in the evening, may be 
a worthy effort as a display of their appearance and primary organisation, 
| on which occasion they might go through some few evolutions of an ordi- 
nary field day, but is ill calculated for the trial and practice of extemporised 
elaborate strategical exercises and contests, which should have a more 
| varied and extensive field of action, and a more systematic basis of pre- 
parations, including as much as may be the application of all the accessories 
| of an army in the field in addition to the simple parade of bodies of men for 
anaction, It may be hoped that all this may be eventually established, 
commencing with the regulars, and introducing militia and volunteers as 
occasion may offer. 


GATHERING RESIN AND MAKING PITCH IN GERMANY. 

Wuar the bamboo is to the inhabitants of the lands of the sun 
the pine isto European nations. We do everything with it but eat 
its fruit; for it must be remembered that pine-applesdo not grow 
on pine-trees, but are the fruit of quite another kind of plant, and 
only take their name from the resemblance they bear to the regular 
pine-cones. But the Romans used the pine-cones to flavour their 
wine, and some modern nations do the same. The Laplanders 
grind the inner bark of the Scotch pine into a kind of coarse flour, 
to make bread. Pinemeal and oatmeal, mixed into a dough and 
baked in a pan or plate, are said to make tolerable cakes, In 
Siberia the people eat the young shoots. Pine chips have some- 
times been used as a substitute for hops, and—for we are wrong, 
after all, about not eating, at least, some products of the pine— 
stone-pine kernels are made into pleasant entrenméfs in France 
and Italy; while spruce and spruce-beer are brewed from 
the sappy twigs of the spruce fir. To go into all the 
uses of the timber would be to write a volume; but, as 
an example of the various uses of this glorious tree, let us 
take the Norway spruce fir. Inaddition to the numerous applica- 
tions of the timber, we burn the rough wood for making charcoal, 
and get potash from the residue; the bark is used for tanning; the 
buds and shoots make spruce beer; the cones are a medicine 
against scurvy; the young shoots serve for fodder; the green tops 
are strewed in rooms and paths as a sweet, fresh carpet for wel- 
come guests ; the inner bark makes baskets; and the long, slender 
rootlets are manufactured into cordage. Then there is the juice, 
or sap, of the pine and fir, rich in the valuable products of resin, 
turpentine, tar, pitch, and lampblack, ‘Turpentine is the juice 
of the living tree; resin is a solid residue obtained from the tur- 
pentine ; spirit of turpentine is the clear liquid which results when 
the resin is removed from turpentine ; tar is the juice of the dead 
tree extracted by heat in pits ; and lampblack is produced by thi 
process of burning to extract the tar. Tar is also obtained by dis- 
| tillation in close vessels. Pitch is tar boiled until all the volatile 
matters are driven off. It may be seen, therefore, how im- 
portant an industry goes on in those pine forests, a working 
party in one of which js represented in our Illustration. 


STATUE OF THE LATE LORD DERBY.—Nearly three years ago, it may 
be remembered, a marble statue of Lord Derby, executed by Mr. Theea, 
was set up in St. George's Hall, Liverpool. Its fidelity to the original was 
instantly recognised, and the Junior Carlton Club, acting upon the sugges- 
tion of Colonel Talbot, son-in-law of the statesman, gave the sculptor an 
order for a replica, After the lapse of two years the task is now nearly 
completed. The statue stands 7 ft. high, is of Carrara marble, and repre- 
sents Lord Derby in the robes of the Garter. The attitude is that of an 
orator addressing himself to an assembly; one leg is placed firm'y in 
advance of the other, and the left hand holds a scroll. In his treatment of 
the face Mr. Theed has had the adventage of possessing a bust, for w hich 
Lord Derby sat to him, and which, we believe, is the only one taken from 
life that existe, The sculptor has not failed to impress on his work the 
energy, the decision, the combativeness, the loftiness which belonged to the 
character of the late Karl. By the opening of Parliament, it is hoped, the 
statue will occupy its destined position in the hall of the Junior Carlton 
Club. The pedestal is formed out of a block of Sicilian marble, and is of 
ordinary size. 

PASTORAL FROM CARDINAL CULLEN ON EpvucaTION,—Cardinal Cullen 
has issued @ pastoral address to the clergy on the feast of St. Bridget, in 
which he says:—“ The Dissenters and Nonconformists in England, and 
Presbyterians and votaries of ascendency in Ireland, pretend to banish reli- 
gion from public schools, and to leave our youth — to the infection of 
| infidelity, atheism, or indifference to all religion. They tell us they give us 
| State education, compulsory education, and schools free from every vestige 
of Catholic doctrine and eon ney It is our duty to resist these preten- 
sions, and to insist on our right to a primary, intermediate, and University 
Catholic education for Catholic children. We have active, persevering, and 
unscrupulous enemies to contend with. They have inscribed education 
without religion on their banners ; they are enemies of the Cross and of the 
Gospel; they wish to reduce the children who frequent the public schools 
| to the condition of Pagans and infidels; to leave them without faith to 
| support them in their pilgrimage here below, and without hope of any hap- 
piness in the world to come. Should we not make every effort to prevent 
such evils? Should we not make any sacrifice to pre-erve our faithful 
| jaland of saints from being thus degraded and contaminatec 

THE DUKE OF NEWCASTLE AND THE Norti NOTTS ELECTION.~-The 
Sheffield Telegraph bas been requested by a gentleman in close communica- 
tion with his Grace the Duke of Newcastle to publish the following remark- 
able communication :—“* His Grace the Duke of Newcastle desires it to be 
| known that he wishes bis tenantry to vote exactly as they please ; but that, 

so far from their voting for Mr. Monckton being displeasing to him, as 
against Mr. Laycock, he is very strongly in Mr. Monckton’s favoar himeelf. 
| He is very glad so many influential people are on Mr. Monckton’s si de ; and 
his Grace hopes and expects to see him returned by a large majority. His 
Grace further declares that his own views are unchanged, more especially 
in Church matters—that he leans to the Conservative side, not as repre- 
| sented by Mr. Disraeli, but by Palmerston of old (though he called himeelf 
| Liberal) and the present Lord Derby. Having been opposed to the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church, principally because he regarded it as a 
stepping-stone to the English, he naturally would resist the separation of 
Church and State, and regard with horror any movement having for its 
object ‘education withont religion.’ Pigg F ooo — Fplharttar adhd 
" erate strustin tr. Gladstone, for w on 
ners (hrecdote Sper : when anything that was 
ind constitntional ought to have been rebuked, talks of thinking 
before he would abolish the House of Lords, and dailies with the 


could they have in & man of his position, who, 
not leyal « 
three time 
| Dilkites *” 
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A NATIVE DANCE IN NEW CALEDONIA. 

Wer have already given detailed accounts in these columns of 
the physical and social aspect of the French settlement of New 
Caledonia, and therefore, though we publish an Engraving froma 
sketch illustrating M. Garnier's interesting book, ‘* A 1’ Océanie,”’ 
we need not enter very fully into a description of native habits and 
customs. The ‘ Pilou-Pilou,’’ as this wild fandango is called, 
differs little from the grotesque high jinks of other savage tribes. It 
is less complicated and artistic than the ‘‘corobbery”’ of the 
Anstralian native; less warlike, vengeful, and terrible than the 
war-dance of the Red Skin; but it has its strange terror, never- 
theless. A tumultuous jumble of sounds, the low rumbling of 
bark dreams struck by bamboos, the shouts and cries of the dancers, 
who shriek or ejaculate guttural notes, the crooning songs of the 
chorus, the yells of the warriors, make a terrible din when heard 
in the dyad of night asa prelude to the appearance of a moving 
mass of nake1 dusky figures, only just lighted by the lurid glare 
of a dozen torches as they come through the deep woods—torches 
carried by hideous old women, who look like harpies as they 
throw their arms wildly about and mop and mo 
in answer to the general excitement, The warriors—their dar 
bodies tattooed, their faces made horrible with pigments—whirl 
round, brandishing their axes and other weapons; the dance be- 
comes a wild, tumultuous frenzy, when suddenly, at a signal, 
every voice is hushed—not a sound is heard, not a cry; aud the 
strange fandango goes on in silence. It is like a dance of 
shadows—hundreds of flitting, ghostly forms moving in strange, 
fantastic evolution, maintained with surprising energy. ‘rhis is 
the most remarkable part of the “ Pilou,’’ which, by-the-by, lasts 
for two or three days, during which the performers take little 
food—fasting many hours at a time even during this violent 
exercise. The most horrible part of the whole affair is, however, 
that the dance is a cannibal ceremony, and that, when it has 
wrought the savage wretches to the requisite pitch of frenzy, they 
fal upon the miserable prisoners who have been taken alive in 
battle and devour them then and there, thus concluding their 
demoniac orgie with a banquet. 


MR. CHILDERS ON ADMIRALTY REFORM. 

Mr. CuILpDERs, Who was examined before the Megwra Commis- 
sion last Saturday, stated that when he came into office, in Decem- 
ber, 1868, the Megeera was first on the list of troop-ships. In 
March or April, 1870, he answered a question in the House of 
Commons as to the description of coal used on board; and in 
August, 1870, he concurred with Sir Sidney Dacres in the pro- 
priety of ordering her to be paid off. Whether she would at some 
future period be again used was a question that was not asked. 
She was for a time employed as a store-ship, and he (Mr. Childers) 
concluded from a paper submitted to him that she was fit to do 
the work of a stoxe-ship. He was not consulted with regard to 
the sending of the vessel to Australia, having been taken ill about 
that time. Mr, Childers then explained at great length the changes 
in the Admiralty administration which he had introduced on be- 
coming the head of that department, He found that the want of 
system and the want of responsibility was very great. There was 
also a great want of responsibility at the dockyards. There was 
no register of papers kept, and the system of registration was not 
good, ‘There was also a very cumbersome system of copying, and 
there seemed to him to be a great absence of foresight in regu- 
lating the business of the dockyards. Public opinion, whenever 
expressed—and it was expressed at the time very freely—pointed 
to the substitution of a departmental system, with individual 
responsibility, for the system of a board, which then existed, con- 
stituted as it was, He endeavoured, therefore, to carry out to the 
best of his ability that entire system of reform in the Amiralty 
which during the time he was out of office he took every means of 
advocating and pushing forward. The change establishing de- 
partmental action with the individual responsibility of the chief 
was immediate. From the very first day of the new arrangement 
the formal and regular meetings and discussions of the board 
came to an end, and a new system of receiving and dealing with 
letters and reports came into force. The changes (Mr. Childers 
believed) soou effected a marked improvement in the department. 
“‘T always (he said) thought it a very strange and unaccountable 
proceeding that during six months of the year, when Parlia- 
mentary men had hardly at their disposal two or three hours 
a day to devote to their own business, my Lords should be 
obliged to assemble around a table at certain times and 
discuss grave questions which had all been settled and de- 
cided upon beforehand. The new system is, I think, a great 
improvement upon what I have been describing. Under the present 
system the records of the whole of the important business of every 
day connected with all the departments were collected every even- 
ing and placed in the hands of the printer, and the next morning, 
when the heads of the several departments came to their work, 
they found on their table voluminous printed minutes, giving 
them full particulars of what had been done the day before. They 
were supposed to run their eye through those minutes. If a 
question arose to their mind on which they required more informa- 
tion they could send for the necessary papers at once, and if they 
were personally concerned in any matter they would do so. This, 
if carried out properly, I believe to be a thorough saféguard 
against any negligence, and would carry out satisfactorily the 
objects desired by many of the witnesses who bave preceded me, 
1 may be asked why I did not go further and abolish the board 
altogether. Well, my reply to this is that, as long as unnecessary 
loss of time and unnecessary discussion were avoided, I did not see 
that I should be justified in proposing the abolition of such an old- 
standing body as the Board of Admiralty. Besides, I found a 
ome similar board in existence in the Treasury working fairly 
enough.”’ 

Referring to Mr. Reed’s statement, that the size of the ships 
had been sacrificed on the score of economy, Mr. Childers said he 
believe}, if anything, he erred the other way. When there was 
a discussion as to whether there should be ships built of 2000 tons, 
3000 tons, or 4000 tons, he decided on the 3000 tons and the 
4000 tons, to the entire exclusion of the 2000-ton vessels. Mr. 
Childers said he had hoped that by the autumn of 1870 a complete 
reform would have been continuously carried on, and that the 

. whole department would begin to assume a satisfactory position. 
But his illness intercepted all the plans so far as he was individu- 
ally concerned. In reply to a question, whether there was any 
foundation for the allegation that the efficiency of any vessel in 
the service was sacrificed to economy, Mr. Childers replied, “I 
can say emphatically that there is not. The only way I can ac- 
count for the Megivra being placed in the first-class reserve is that 
application was made about this time for the use of a vessel to 
enable certain astronomers to see an eclipse which was to be ob- 
served in Spain. The Megwra may have been throngh this coin- 
cidence placed in the first-class reserve, and the cause of it may 
have escaped Captain Luard’s notice,” 


Tusk LivyiNGSTONE EXPEDITION.—A publ’c meeting was, on Tuesday, 
convened at the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion Honse, with a view to co- 
operate with the Royal Geographical Society in fitting out the expedition 
which is to be dispatched in search of Dr. Livingstone, The Lord Mayor 
presided, and amungst the other speakers were Sir H. Rawlinson, Colonel 
Gran (the African traveller), Sir Bartle Frere, and Lieutenant Lie wellyn 
Dawson. The subscriptions now amount to about £3000, 


IMPORTANT DIscoyeERY.—The Vice-Consul of her Britannic Majesty at 
the city of Bolivar, South America, writes to the Consul-General at Carac- 
eas:—*An Old woman named Mariquito Orphile has discovered an 
effic: is remedy for the yellow fever and black vomit, which has com- 
pletely cured several persons, after the medical men had declare’ they 
could only live a few hours, This remedy is the juice of the leaves of 
the vervain plant, which is obtained by bruising, and is taken in smal{ 
doses three timesaday. Injections of the same juice are also administered 
every two hours, until the intestines are completely relieved of their con- 
tents. All the medical men here have adopted the use of the remedy, and 
consequently very few, if any, persons now die of those terrible diseases 
referred to, The leaves of the female plant only are used,” 


MR. VERNON HARCOURT ON INVASION PANICS. 


Mx. Vernon Harcourt, M.P., ina letter to the Times on 
“Tnvasion Panics,’”’ and the allegations that the British fleet 
under Nelson was ‘‘decoyed’’ to the West Indies in 1805, and 
that a like trick might be played again, and so make an invasion 
of England possible, says :— 

“The ‘decoying-away ’ theory is, perhaps, the first favourite of 
the panic-mongers, Now this panic, if it be well founded, is ot 
all others the most disheartening, because if it be true that the 
British fleet may be and probably will be ‘decoyed away” some- 
where just when it is wanted, it is clear we might just as well be 
without a British fleet at all; for ‘de non apparentibus et non 
existentibus eadem est ratio.’ And the nine or ten millions a year 


which we spend on the Navy might just as well be spared. Butis | 


it the fact that the British fleet ever was ‘decoyed away,’ so as to 


leave our shores for one instant without the protection of a force | 
infinitely greater than any which could possibly be brought | 


against it? Your correspondent may have profoundly studied 
the art of war, but his letter shows very small acquaintance with 
the naval events of 1805, When he says that ‘our fleet was 
decoyed away, though commanded by Nelson,’ he ‘falls into 


-just one of those superficial errors which come from the reading 


of inaccurats books like Alison's. Does he mean that the 
whole of the British fleet, or any considerable part or 
portion whatever of it which was charged with the defence 
of our shores, was ever ‘decoyed away’ for an instant? In 
1805 the serious danger of an invasion had almost ceased to 
be believed in by some of the best informed of our public 
men. There are some remarkable letters of Lord Grenville, in 
which that grave and certainly not unwarlike statesman laughs 
at the idea of Mr. Pitt still fussing about the volunteers as if he 
really anticipated a descent. Nelson was no longer urgently 
wanted in the Channel. ‘The real anxiety at that time was about 
Egypt, Sicily, and the Mediterranean. Villeneuve was in Toulon, 
and Nelson was blockading him, as was his wont, at a distance ; 
for that great seaman's idea of a blockade was to tempt 
his enemy out and fight him. Villeneuve left Toulon 
on March 30, 1805, with eleven sail of the line. He picked 
up Gravina at Cadiz with seven more vessels before Nelson 
could catch him, and he sailed to the West Indies with a large 
body of troops on board for the purpose of capturing the British 
possessions there. So far was this movement from being intended 
to ‘decoy’ Nelson to the West Indies, that Napoleon devoutly 
hoped and believed he was going to stay in Europe, in which case 
he intended the Brest fleet to have joined Villeneuve in the West 
Indies, Nelson did just what he was instructed to do, just what 
he intended always to do, and just what- he would equally have 
done if the whole plan of Napoleon had lain open before him, He 
stuck as close as he could to Villeneuve, and followed him where- 
ever he went with the eager desire to bring him to action at the 
earliest moment. To say that Nelson was ‘decoyed’ by Villeneuve 
to the West Indies is about as accurate a form of expression as 
it would be to say that the Crown Prince was ‘decoyed’ by 
Macmahon to Woerth, or that Prince Frederick was ‘decoyed’ b 

Bazaine at Metz. When Nelson went to the West Indies he did 
not weaken the British naval force destined for the defence of the 
Channel by a single ship or a single gun. Besides the great mis- 
cellaneous force in the Channel specially watching the flotilla of 
Boulogne, there was the Channel Fleet off Brest, of eighteen or 
twenty ships of the line, and the fleet which was afterwards com- 
bined under Sir KR. Calder, of sixteen sail of the line, in the Bay 
of Biscay, besides numerous other small squadrons blockading. the 
various ports of France and of Spain. Nelson took with him eleven 
sail of the line, and must have left at least fifty British sail of the 
line in European waters. And this is what is called ‘ decoy- 
ing’ the British fleet. Villeneuve weakened the French force in 
Europe by eighteen sail of the line. Nelson, in his chase, reduced 
the English force by eleven sail of the line. Was that an 
operation which left England defenceless? In fact, when Nelson 
was in the West Indies with Villeneuve, the relative force of the 
English navy was considerably raised, Nelson was terribly disap- 
pointed that the false information which he received from General 
Brereton preverted his fighting the battle of Trafalgar in the West 
Indies, because he ho’ to have covered himself with glory 
by beating the combined fleets with a force hardly half their own, 
As soon as he discovered that they were on their way back to 
Europe he sent the requisite informat on to England and to the 
squadrons in the Bay of Biscay. He foresaw Villeneive was 
bound either to Ferro!, to pick up the ships blockaded there, or to 
Cadiz, on his way .back to the Mediterranean, If Nelson had 


thought the Channel in danger he would at once have steered for | 


Ushant, Bat he knew very well that the Bay of Biscay and the 
Channel were amply covered by the two fleets of Admiral Corn- 
wallis, of eighteen ships, and of Sir R. Calder, of sixteen ships of 
the line, each half as big again as his own; aud he steered straight 
for Gibraltar to overtake or to intercept the combined fleets in case 
they were bound for the Mediterranean, to protect which was his 
original charge. . Villeneuve was, in fact, bound for Ferrol. 
Before he got there he was met by Sir R. Calder off Cape 
Finisterre, just where he was expected. If, instead of making 
Ferro], he had tried at Brest, he would have encountered a still 
more crushing defeat from the Channel Fleet under Admiral 
Cornwallis, with a force equal to his own. The situation of 
Villeneuve was impossible, for the moment he reached the West 
Indies he had Nelson behind him, and on his return to Europe he 
had two equal or superior fleets in front of him. His luck con- 
sisted in his being able to get into port at all, and it was for letting 
him do so that Sir R. Calder was tried. Of course, if we are to 
assume (as Napoleon did, but as his Minister of Marine did not) 
that Villeneuve could go at his leisure in the presence of two great 
British fleets and pick up all the blockaded squadrons from 
Gibraltar to Brest, the command of the Channel might have been 
an easy thing. But it was just because such a proceeding 
was impossible that the whole thing broke down. British 
sailors were not tken, and I believe are not now, madé 
of the stuff to permit themselves to be thus outwitted. 
Ihave gone into this sketch of what really happened in 1805 
(the details of which your readers may verify for themselves from 
any of the common books) in order to show what an entire mi-take 
it is to suppose that the English shores were denuded or imperilled 
by the ‘ decoying away’ of Nelson to the West Indies. Nelson 
was not in charge of tie Channel, but of the Mediterranean. He 
followed the French Mediterranean fleet wherever it went, and he 
brought it back to. Europe. In fact, he arrived at Gibraltar the 
same day that Villeneuve was engaged by Sir R. Calder-off 
Finisterre. When he left Europe he took with him eleven out of 
some sixty or seventy ships of the 1 ne which England then had 
in commission in those seas, So far, then, from the events of 1805 
proving that the British fleet intended to cover our shores can be 
‘ decoyed away,’ they prove exactly the opposite. The Channel 
Fleet and the fleet which covered the Channel Fleet were all the 
time just where they ought to have been, and where, under similar 
circumstances, they always would be—one off Ushant and the 
other off Finisterre. They amounted together to thirty-four sail 
of the line, a force superior by one third to that which fought at 
Trafalgar, and they had behind them a whole armament in the 
Channel itself, . 

‘Napoleon was much too great a soldier to believe in the 
‘slipping over’ theory of the alarmists, He had his ships and 
transports all ready; he could embark his men in a few hours; 


and he could, no doubt, as he calculated, with a fair wind cross in | 
But he knew that | 


a single tide of six hours with 150,000 men. 
Was no use, What was indispensable to him was the undisputed 
command of the Channel, not for a single tide, nor even for a 
fortnight (as he said at the time), but for two months, as he after- 


wards confessed at St. Helena. ‘And that was what, with all his | 


Mate dag od he had ae had a chance of accomplishing, nor will 
iv ever be accomplished, except by a vast and overwhelmin 
superiority of naval power,”’ oi . 
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BEGINNING AGAIN, 

Tex are many reasons why, in a country like England, 
the national character being what it is, a man’s past a (<4 
| seldom be fatal to him. It is one of the worst evils of 
present method of treating certain classes of criminals {} 
the door is too nearly shut in the face of some of them, «{;, , 
a certain kind and degree of legal “ban,” so to speak, }.. 
been placed against their names; but this question will 1. 
be allowed 4 drop—we mean, taking it as a matter of jrris- 
prudence and governmental policy ; while, as a question ol 
voluntary social policy, it may be said never to have been )- 
tirely asleep in England for a century or two, and it has b+) 
particularly well kept alive since the time of the humane syd 
far-seeing Paley—of all Churchmen the least like a Churc})- 
man, of all thinkers one of the most practical. It was not much 
to lose a bishopric, but, such as the loss was, Paley incurred 
it, as we all know, by his liberality of opinion, and partly 1) 
that bold illustration of his about the flock of pigeons full- 
ing upon the single pigeon robber and pecking him to deat), 
“What!” cried George IIL., when the doctor's name w. 
mentioned as that of a man worthy of a mitre—* W)!' 
Pigeon Paley ? had 


No, no! 


This, however, is rather wide of the topic which we liay« 
in our mind. In general society and in public life it j 
astonishing how much is condoned or forgotten in the e)- 
duct of men and women who have, after all, a good reason 
of being—nay, sometimes in the case of those who have not, 
The past failure, the past fault—nay, the past outrage, soo 
slips out of memory, for we all have our own affairs to attend 
to; and, by-and-by, the man who was yesterday hissed, like 
a bad play in the days of Goldsmith, is taken into favour 
again as if nothing had happened. Most people have seen, 
with a smile of pleasure, that Sir Charles Dilke, M.I’., 
has just got married; and, as it is a public event, if. i 
not unlikely that thousands of Englishmen have said 
to themselves or to their wives over the. breakfast- 
table:—“Come! Dilke has gone and got marred, One 
person at least has been on his side, and will now be si(il! 
more so. Glad he has had that comfort—in fact, he won't care 
about our opinion of him vow ! At all events, he has had, on 
his own side, to. undergo harsh and unfair treatment; so let 
| us forget that rash blunder about the Queen’s income tax, 
| and begin over again with an able and courageous man.” 
| There is reason in this, whether Briggs or Jones may say it, 
or may not say it. Moral courage is so rare a quality tliat 
we need not too harshly rebuke its excesses, And, if therci 
any such thing asa school of moderation in this world, it is that 
which is kept by a man’s own wife! Mr, Disraeli long ago 
made public his opinion of its value; and much may be 
| forgiven to a man who has put himself under the discipline 
of that most ancient and honourable of academic institution-. 


Mr. Bruce, the Home Secretary, again, is a gentleman wlio 
has been over-abused—even for a Home Secretary, which is 
saying a good deal. We have deeply regretted to notice that 
| some of our contemporaries, from whom better things mig!it 
have been expected, have severely condemned his course 
of action in the case of the Rev. J. 8. Watson and that o! 
Christiana Edmunds, But the conscientious judgment oi 
the country at large will support him; and the Judges who 
tried the cases, along with, we believe, the Lord Chicf 
Justice, are at his back. We never, as our readers know, 
| felt the smallest hesitation in treating both Mr. Watson and 
Miss Edmunds as insane persons; and we trust that the 
| interference of Mr. Bruce on their behalf, as well as that of 
Mr. Justice Byles and Mr. Baron Martin, will be remembered 
to their honour. With the Home Secretary as a legislator 
let us begin again, and sce that he has a fair field in what- 
ever he attempts in the Session which is at the doors. 

ee. See 


THE VOLUNTEER REVIEWS. 

Tue volunteers are in danger of losing their annual Easter 
Monday “ outing.” Professional critics have condemned the 
volunteer gatherings at Easter as useless, and even to some 
extent ridiculous. ° The’ men are not sufficiently drilled to 
act in masses; many of the officers are deficient in know. 
| ledge of their duties; and the consequence is that, according 
to professional judgment, the reviews are failures, ’ossibly ; 
but that does not prove that they ought to be abandoned. 
On the contrary, it. only shows that there should be 
more of them, if possible, so that both officers and men 
might become better acquainted with their work. Several 
leading officers of volunteers, however, think differe ntly ; 
they are frightened by professional criticism, and are inclined 
to give up the Easter review. | Not so Lord Elcho; his soul 
is still in arms, and eager for Brighton Downs. And we 


confess that we sympathise in this matter with Lord Elcho. 
The reviews are liked by the volunteers, and th -y draw 
recruits to the corps; so far, their utility cannot be disputed, 


| 


IL L USTR ATED TIMES 


jut. they serve other purposes, Neither off 
ean go through one of these field-days without learning 
omething, if it be only to know their deficiencies ; ; 
professionals are not without need of that tea hing, 
blunders of the autumn manwuyres showed only too plainly. 
‘Then, the reviews afford occasions for physical exer ise, and 
tend to promote manly hardihood of character; and these 
things are good too. Finally, the reviews provide a pleasant 
holiday for men most of whom have too few holidays, and 
encourage them to devote such an opportunity to useful and 
beneficial purposes; and that is very good. Sowe hope the 
yoviews will be continued, professional critics notwithstand- 
ing; and that the volunteers will have their outing this 
year at Brighton, as usual. 


ieers nor men | 


and eyen 
the 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, accompanied by their Royal Highnersos 
Prince Leopold and Princess Beatrice, attended by their euite, is expected 
to return eg Windsor about Feb, 20, being somewhat later than was at firat 
anticipated. 


Tuk KING OF ITALY has conferred thedec ration of Chevalier of the | 


Order of St. Maurice et Lazare upon Mr. Edward Whymper in recognition 
of tbe value of his recently-pnblished work upon the Alps, 


Tile DUKY OF ARGYLL, Secretary for India, has offered the post of 
Licutenant- Governor of Madras to the Right Hon. the Farl of Morley, 


MR. DENISON, on retiring from the Speakership, will be rafsed to’ the 
Peerage, with the title of Viscount Ossington, of Ossington, in the county 
of Notts. . 


THE ADDRESS IN THE HOUSE OF Commons will be moved by the Hon. 
li, Strutt (Hast Deroyshire) and seconded by Mr. J. Colman (Norwich). The 
Lurl of Delawarr will move, 
Address in the House of Lords, 


Tub RIGHT HON, B, DISRaLLt has addressed the followin 
the Conservative members of the House of Commons :—* 
to remind you that Parliament will reassemble on Tuesd 
important business, including the ele 
engage its attention, I trust, therefore, 
be in your place on that day.” 


sir R. P, COLLIER was, on Saturday evening 
banquet by a number of his former 
occupied by the Attorney-General, 
both sldes in politics, were present, 


Mn. PALLES, Q.C., has been appointed Solicitor-General for Ireland. He 
j- in the front rank of his profession, an accomplished and able lawyer, 
and, although his religion and political convictions strongly accord with 
those of Cardinal Cullen, he enjoys the esteem and confidence of all parties. 


LonD DERBY presided, on Wednesday evening, at a discussion at the 
Society of Arts, which was initiated by a paper on’ Individual Providence 
for Old Age as a National Question,” from the pen of Mr, G. C. Bartley, 


GENERAL CHESNEY, the well-known Oriental traveller, and Commander 
of the Euphrates expedition in 1835-6, died on Tuesday, ut his re-idence 
near Kilkeel, in the county of Down, 


Tuk NOMINATION OF CANDIDATES FoR THE Cou 
fixed for Tuesday next, and the polling for Friday, the 


THE CHILIAN CIly OF ORAN has just bee 
The city was estimated to contain 8000 
constructed, 


THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS has inhibited Archdeacon Denison 
from continuing certain ceremonial observances in Kast Brent Church,-and 
has signified his intention of revoking the licenses of his two assistant 
enrates, The Archdeacon has replied that the inhibition has not been com- 
plied with, nor will it be so long as he remains Vicar of E ast Brent, 


TUE FAMILY OF THK LATE FIELD MARSIIAL SIR JOHN BURGOYNE 
have intrusted to Mr. George Bentley for publication the complete 
journals kept by Sir John during the campaigns of 1809—13, which have 


been discovered aniong his papers; and also his private correspondence 
during the Crimean War. 


THE NOMINATION FOR GALWAY is fixed for this day (Saturday), and 
the polling for Tuesday next, the same days as those selected for the 
northern division of the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

THE INQUIRY into the charges against the Vicar of Leamington, under 
couumission from the Bishop of Worcester, is to be resumed on Monday, 


MAZZINI, in @ let‘er to a friend, says that he has never attacked Garibaldi, 
and is quite ready to come to terms with him. But no agreement can be 
come to between them, he declare:, unless it is based on the Republican 
programme, It is for Garibaldi to speak out, Mazziniadds, and declare his 
views. 

THE Crry OF SCHAMACHI, in the Caucasus, 
atroyed by a succession of earthquakes, 
many lives have been lost, 


MR. JARVIS, who was fined £5 by the Ilford magistrates, on the prose- 
cution of the Board of Inland Revenue, for using a borrowed envelope on 
which there was a coat of arms, has, after some correspondence with the 
board, had the whole of the fine remitted, 


THE TREASURY RECEIPTS from April 1 to the 27th ult. amounted to 
£ 33—an increase of £3,100,000 upon the sum in the corresponding 
period of last year. The expenditure has been £60,446,630, On Saturday 
last the balance in the Bank of England was £989,438, 


A MEETING OF THE PARIS JOCKEY CLUB was held on Monday, when 
8 proposition, signed by fifty-three members, was submitted, to exclude all 
Germans from the club, The motion was rejected by a resolution to pass 
to the order of the day. 


AN ENGLISH SCHOONER, according to a New York telegram, has been 
captured by a Spanish gun-boat for landing contraband of war in Cuba. 
According to a Madrid telegram, the Spanish Government intend to send 
Suv0 men to the islaud, 


PROFESSOR AGASSIZ, who is at present on a voyage of discc very, gives 
An account of a fish that builds a nest in the drifting seaweed of the Gulf 
Stream, and has a fin like a hand, and walks rather than swims, 


Mr. RiciARD LEWIS, of the Western Circuit, the secretary of the 
National Life-Boat Institution, has just been appointed honorary member 


letter to 


€ ay, Feb, 6, when 
ion of a Speaker, will probably 
that you may find it conventent to 


last, entertained at a 
colleagues at the Bar. THe chair was 
and many eminent Queen's Counsel, of 


NTY OF KERRY is 
9ch inst, 


n destroyed by an earthquske, 
inhahitants, and was well 


was, on Sunday, totally de- 
Few houses remain standing, and 


Majesty the King of the Belgians is the active President.’ This mark of 
honour is accompanied by a diploma of membership, with the ribbon and 
gold medal, in token of the high respect and esteem entertained for Mr, 
Lewis in Belgium, 


Vick-CHANCELEOR BACON, on Wednesday, decided on.an app'ication 
made on behalf of Mr. Gullick, an artist, and the owner of a picture gallery 
in Old, Bond-street, complaining of veterinary surgeon named Tremlett, 
who carried on business in rooms undernéath the gallery. The plaintiff 
alleged that Tremlett’s*forge was a nuisance, and prayed for au injunction 
to restrain it. His Honour granted the application, 


A YOUTH NAMED STACEY, thirteen years of age, in the employ of a 


farmer at Langtree, Devon, has committed suicide by hanging hiniself. It | 


Sppears that he told a fellow-labourer that he was going to a farm occu- 
pied by his master’s brother, adding that he would not be cent there another 
night, for he would not give them the chance. 


A DEPUTATION, representing various political associations, attended at 
the Home Office, last Saturday, to point out the defects in the working of 
the lodger franchise, and the necessity for a more perfect system of regis- 
tration. In the temporary absence of Mr. Bruce, the deputation was 
received by Mr. Winterbotham, M.P., the Parliamentary Under Secretary. 


MR. ALLEN F, GARDNER, a Lieutenant on board the St. Vincent, was 
convicted by court-martial, held at Portsmouth, on Tu sday, of the crime 
of drankenness, He was sentenced to lose seniority as Lieutenant, to be 
Severely reprimanded, and to be dismissed his ship. 


Tie NUMBER OF VESSELS which arrived at the port 
1871 was 5806, of which 7 were ships of war, 830 steamer: foll-rigged 
Slips, 144 barques, 1458 brigs, and 1335 schooners, Of these vessels 220 
Were American, 2357 British, 389 North German, 242 Norwegian, 156 
Italian, 54 French, &c. The British arrivals thus exceeded the American, 


A NEW EpITION of Bret Harte’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp, and other 
Tales ” will shortly be issued by Messrs. Routledge and Sons, with two 
additional papers, not hitherto published in England, and with an intro- 
duction and ** Gossiping Glossary ” by Tom Hood. 


MR. JAMES STANSFELD, father of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, has just died, at Halifax, in his eightieth year. The deceased 
fentleman, who was until recently Judge of the Halifax, Huddersfield, 
Dewsbury, and Holmfirth County Courts, took an active part in the pro- 


of New York in 


Motion and direction of the Mechanics’ Institute in the first-named town, 
which he was president for many years, 


of 


and Viscount Powerscourt will sevond, the | 


Sir,—Permit me | 


of the Société Royale et Centrale des Sauvetenrs de Belgique, of which his | 


THE LOUNCER. 
the Manchester mecting have boldly taken 
a fresh pletform., Secular education, pure 
au to be their War-cry. Well, this is very good, 
if they really mean what they say. “Butdo they? 1 su: pect they 

do not. Do they mean to exclude the Bible from rate-aided 
schools? If they do not, the education will not be purely secular 
nor undenominational, inasmuch as in these realms there very 
large number of people who object to the reading of the Bible in 
schools—to wit, the Roman Catholics and the Jews, besides a very 
considerable and a daily increasing number of people who do not 
| believe in the infallibility of the Bible; and all these will have 
| the right to say, ** You call your schools undenominational ; but 
they are not; they are denominational,” This is how the 
| matter will stand if the Dissenters at Manchester mean to 
| allow the Bible to be read in rate-supported schools. 

But if they mean to exclude the Bible, as some say they 

do, then this question arises — to wit, will the proposal to 
| exclude the Bible be supported unanimously by the Dissenters 

T answer, certainly not. Mr. E, Baine 8, Mr. Charles Reed, and 

others, during the last Session, denounced the proposal; and I am 
| quite sure that in small towns and rural villages, where old- 
| fashioned Puritan Dissent is still very strong, the proposal will be 
| looked upon with something like horror, as a heinous sin, likely to 

provoke the wrath of God against the nation. The Dissenters at 
the Manchester mecting are, therefore, between two stools—or, as 
| the logicians say, in a dilemma 


Tur Dissenters at 
new ground—adopted 
and simple, is 


| For upwards of forty years I have more or less actively advo- 
| cated the abolition of capital punishinent ; and at.no time during 
| that long period did I doubt that the time would come when the 
| gallows would be effaced from the land. How could I doubt, 
| when the progress to this consummation, though slow, 
was manifest? After I had arrived at man's estate I 
; Saw a man hanged for horse-stealing, - Sheep-stealers were 
also hanged at that time; so were burglars, forgers, high- 
way robbers, men guilty of arson, and poachers who shot at and 
wounded gamekeepers, even but slightly. Well, gradually we 
succeeded in getting all these offences out of* the category of 
capital crimes, until at last there was only the crime of murder 
| left ; and there we paused. ‘No; we must not abolish hanging 
| for murder. It is God’s eternal, inexorable decree that the mur- 
| derer shall die; and ‘shall not the God of all the earth do right?’ ”” 
As you imagine, we had hard work to dislodge our opponents from 
behind such an intrenchment. I remember, though, that at a 
| public meeting 1 rather staggered a fierce advocate of hanging for 
| murder by reminding him that death for murder could not be God's 
eternal, inexorable law, as God spared the first murderer, and set 
a mark upon him that no man might kill him, My opponent was 
| posed, but not convinced; at least he did not confess that he 
| was. He was, though, clearly beaten off the ground which 
| he had taken, At this time the fight was stubborn, and 
we seemed to make little progress; but we had a powerful ally not 
-then plainly discernible—to wit, the Spirit of the Age. Gradually 
| this spirit was changing the philosophy of punishment. ‘The old 
theory was that the Judge was the vicegerent of God, and held 
the Sword of Justice, and-that in inflicting punishment for crime 
| he was executing Divine vengeance, But this theory had to give 
way, and gradually a new philosophy prevailed—viz , that the 
object of puvishment was simply to prevent crime, and then our 
progress was much more rapid, and we saw before us certain 
success. Well, now where do we stand ¢ Hangings are getting to 
be every year less frequent. The returns do not show this, but 
then we must remember the increase of population, But, to end 
this history, the sparing of the lives of the Rev. Mr. Watson and 
Miss Edmunds has, I think, brought us néarer, as by a leap, to 
our goal; and though I am getting old, it is not improbable I may 
yet see the fall of the gallows. . 


The Honourable Henry Strutt, the member for East Derbyshire, 
will move the Address in the House of Commons; Mr. Colman, 
the member for Norwich, will second it. Mr. Strutt is the eldest 
son of Lord Belper, who was called to the Upper House in 1856, 
when Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister. Mr. Colman is, as 
all the world knows, for every available wall proclaims the fact, 
a manufacturer of mustard and corn-flour. But, what is more to 
the purpose here, he is a Dissenter of the Miall type; and poli- 
ticians argue from his selection to move the Address that the 


Prime Minister means to make some concessions to the 
recalcitrant Dissenters. This inference, to say the least, is 
plausible; nay, I must think that, unless “Mr. Gladstone 


does really mean to concede something, he would not put up so 
zealous an ally of Mr. Miall to second the Address. Usually, as 
we all know, the mover and seconder of the Address confine them- 
celves in their speeches to the measures mentioned in the Queen’s 
Speech. But they are not obliged to do this; and some movers 
“and seconders have taken a wider range. Mr. Glynn, when, at 
| the request of the Prime Minister, he looked over the list of his 
| supporters for a seconder, no doubt thought of this ; and, unless 
| the Government have decided to make concessions, he would 
have said, when he came to Mr. Colman’s name, ‘No; he 
| won't do, for he’s a strong Miallite, who is, for the time, in 
open rebellion.’’ 1 really must think that this selection of 
Mr. Colman means concession, And, now I am upon the subject, 
What do the Dissenters mean by the threat to withdraw their 
support from the Government’ Will they, if themselves de- 
feated by the aid of the Conservatives, take the first oppor- 
tunity to help the Conservatives to defeat the Government? ‘Thus, 
if some Conservative were to move a vote of want of confidence 
in the Government, would Mr. Miall support the vote ¥ I put 
this question to a Dissenter, and the answer was, “ Certainly.” 
To which I replied, ‘* Well, if he were to do this, I do not believe 
| that ten members would follow him.’’ But I do-not believe that 
he would take this extreme course. He would, upon reflection 
come to Lord Pelham’s conclusion, to wit :—‘‘ This is not the best 
| Government we might get, nor the best Government we may have; 
| but it is, with all its faults, the best Government that we have ever 
had,”’ 


The Times has during the past week published a series of axticles 
upon the American claim presented to the Geneva arbitrators, 
| and as I read these articles, especially that of Wednesday, I was 
| forced to suspect that they were inspired by the Foréign Office. 
| The voice was Jacob's; but the hand, to my mind, was Esau 8. 
| But, if this be so, what is the intention of the articles ’ Can itbe 
any other than to prepare the public mind for a possible, or even 
| probable, unpleasant event —viz., the withdrawal of England 
from the treaty? I suspect Lord Granville sees that, if the 
American Government will not purge its case of all claims for 
compensation for inferential losses, we had better not go to 
| arbitration, and that these articles in the Times were written to 

repare our minds for this disappointment. But how, it may 
| be asked, came we to get into this strange difficulty? My 


| opinion on this subject I will now give. In my _ time 
{1 have often had, with a colleague, to arbitrate between 


two parties who agreed to refer their differences to arbitration ; 
and bi such case = leaue we went to work, we had all the matters 
| on which we were to arbitrate accurately defined and rigidly 
settled. But in this case this was not done. It ought to have 
been done by Lord De Grey and Ripon and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, but was not done—at least not rigidly, accurately, defini- 
tively; that is, stringently. This was a great blunder, and out 
of this blunder has come our present difficulties. 


THE THEATRICAL LOUNGER. 

There are no further signs of activity in the theatrical world, 
All the houses appear to be doing well, thanks to the absence of 
frost, the frequent wet weather, and the reaction after the anxiety 
caused by the illness of the Prince of Wales. But with the theatres 
in such a state of prosperity it becomes a difficult matter to recom- 
mend in all London many places of amusement where a thoroughly 


~ 
ik 
refined and intellectual entertainment will be found, “Caste” 
is still tlourishin » and evergreen; and I am bound to say, after 
seeing this delightful play for at least the twelfth time a few even- 


ings ago, I never met with a comedy which has worn so well. There 
Is a@ talk about the exa f 


a seravion of acting, consequent upon 
everlasting repetition, but Ly uly did not find much reason 
for the charge. The temptations to ex iggerato are of 


course great; but, considering 
and twentieth night of the 
how fresh and unsoiled the 
was always a little strong 


we have arrived at the hundred 
present revival, it is astonishing 
acting is all round, Mr, Honey 
in parts; but I can forgive the 
over-energy for the sake of the inimitable performance. Mr. 
Hare and Miss Wilton ave still first-rate. Mr. Bancroft never 
played better than at this moment; and I can even forgive 
the dreadful yellow wig now worn by Miss Lydia Poote, since her 
Esther is still such a delicious performance, Why this yellow 
wigt In the old days Miss Foote looked the character to the life ; 
but we cannot believe so sincerely in Nature’ s lady if we are con- 
stantly reminded of auricomous fluid and the very ballet which we 
ought to forget. Mr. Cophlan disappoints me much. Here is an 
admirable actor, with a character which ought to have suited him 
exactly; but he « vidently does not like it, and he alone scamps 
from end to end, Noticing Mr, Coghlan's utter colla se with 
George d’Alroy, one admires more than ever (but, alas! only in 
recollection) the incomparable performance of Mr. K, Young 
Reverting to the guidance of country cousins who wat 
to see a play, * Casty’’ having been done, where. shall I 
advise them to go : Well, there’ is Pygmalion and 
Galatea,”’ which should occupy their earliest attention 
one of the most  satisfacte ry comedies and most wel- 
come theatrical treats which has been offered us for a very 
long time, Those who venture to the Haymarket on-e will 
be desirous of going againand again. Then there is Mr, Byrou's 
comedy still running at the Globe ; but after that one comes to a 
enry Irving in “The Bells’’ is 


dead stop ; for, of course, Mr. H 
stranger in London will go and 


one of the first things evi ry 

see. ‘London Assurance,” ‘at the Vaudeville, though it is not 
well played as a whole, will please some; but there my story ends. 
“The Last Days of Pompeii’? is mere show and pantomime, as 
unadulterated as will be found in the orthodox pantomime-housi 
But talking of showreminds me that it is whispered Mr, Boucicault’s 
great Covent Garden scheme for the autumn is merely @ pro- 
duction of “ Le Roi Carotte,”’ a spectacular extravaganza which 
in Paris is held to be worthless. Whether the London publie will 
take to an extravaganza which is sneered at by the Parisians is 
ovent Garden notion did not impress 


another question ; but the C 
me with sanguine hope, 


PREVENTION OF CHOLERA. 

On Monday a meeting of the representatives of the various 
riverside parishes and local boards, who some months ago had 
been appointed under an order of the Privy Council to take the 
ceghaceen A steps to prevent the introduction of cholera into the 
metropolis, and especially with this view to institute a strict 
inspection of all the vessels entering the river, was held at Gaild- 
hall. Mr. G. 8, Pedler, the representative of the Corporation of 
London, occupied the chair, A report from the sub-committee 
stated that, up to the present time, there had been no appearance 
of cholera whatever, but that they had met from time to time in 
order that the committee might retain their power and be in a 
position to watch the course of the disease and to take immediate 
action in the event of its making an appearance among us, They 
had communicated with Mr. Harry Leach, the medical officer of 
the Seamen’s Hospital, who express. himself willing to act as 
their medical adviser, and laid before them suggestions and 
recommendations for carrying out a complete inspection and 
supervision of vesscls in the river'and docks, They had received 
most satisfactory accounts of Mr, Leach's capabilities, his great 
familiarity with shipping, and his extensive knowledge of the 
treatment and prevention of cholera, and they recommended that, 
immediately on the appearance of cholera in the Thames or 
the metropolis, he should be engaged as principal medical super- 
intendent, at a monthly salary of 50gs. They had received a 
letter from the Admiralty stating that her Majesty’s ship Rhin, 
at Sheerness, would be at their disposal at any moment for the 
reception of cholera patients, on the same terms as she was lent 
to the Privy Council as a smallpox hospital-ship. The conditions 
of the loan were that the vessel was to be takén in exactly the 
same state as she was when required; that the Admiralty would 
be responsible for no expense incurred either in making her suit- 
able for the purpoves of the committee, in supplying any stores, 
in transporting her to her destination, in mooring her there, or in 
returning her; that she should be lent for six months only, 
except on a fresh application; and that she should be in- 
sured for £2500, ‘hey recommended the acceptance of the 
Rhin on those terms, They had from time to time received 
communications respecting the progress and extent of 
cholera on the Continent, and the secretary was now in com- 
munication with the authorities to arrange that official reports 
should be supplied them, supplemented by such additional 
information as the customs were able to afford. The conservators 
of the Thameshad promised to provide moorings for any hospital 
ship that the committee might place in the river. Having regard 
to the new Sanitary Act to be brought forward during the coming 
Session, they suggested that a deputation should be appointed to 
wait upon the Picsident of the Local Government Board, and to 
suggest that, to provide for the possible appearance of cholera in 
the metropolis, and with a view to effective and uniform sanitary 
inspection, supervisioo, and treatment in the port of London and 
in the docks, the duty of which inspection at present devolves on 
various riverside nuisanee authorities within the port, it was ex- 
pedient that some legislative enactment be passed to enable those 
authorities, in conjunction with representatives from the remainder 
of the metropolis, to take measures for the formation of a staff of 
medical officers and assistants necessary to carry out such pur- 
pose,’ and also with power to make a call on the several autho- 
rities for defraying the necessary cost of such inspection, ‘Mr, 
Pedler, the chairman, said, happily for them, the duties of the 
committee had only been to watch and wait; but they had made 
such arrangements as would ensure the immediate isolation of 
any and every cholera patient arriving in the river and proper 
treatment by an experienced medical staff, The work of inspec- 
tion would . vigorously continued both by the customs and the 
local authorities. He thought it most desirable that some 
arrangement should be made whereby the expense of a tiver 
cholera hospital should be borne by the metropolis. On the 
motion of Mr. Reed, the report was carried unanimously, and 
ordered to be printed and circulated, Dr. Dickson urged that the 
vessels should undergo a stringent examination while in the docks 
as well as at the entrance to the river, A deputation to Mr. 
Stansfeld was appointed, and the meeting concluded with @ vote 
of thanks to the chairman for presiding and to the Corporation 
for allowiog the committee to meet in the Guildhall, 


COMMUNIST OFFICERS IN T Y 
WE have received one more sketch of the prisons to which 
the Communist captives have been consigned, and it may be inter- 
esting inasmuch as it represents the interior of a building at 
Satory;-akind of shed or warehouse—oceupied solely by those who 
were officers under the Commune, and some of whom may possibly 
soon undergo the extreme penalty. 


A GANG or AUDACIOUS LADS tore up some palings a short distance 
from the Great Western Railway station at Newbury, last Sunday evening, 
and laid them across both lines of metals, Two trains were due in the 
course of the evening but before either arrived the police were made 
acquainted with the wicked act, and the palings were removed. Two of the 
gang have admitted their guilt, and the matter isin the hands of the Great 
Western Company's police, 
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THE 

LATE DUC DE PERSIGNY. 

We published, a week or two 
ago, an obituary notice of the 
late Duc de Persigny; and it 
will, therefore, only be necessary 
to recall the leading facts of his 
Tile ew Gilbert Victor Fidin was 
porn at St. Germajn- Lespiuas-e, 
in the Loire, on Jan. 13, 1808. 
After studying at the College of 
Limoges, he entered the army 
when seventeen years of age, 
cud served in a cavalry regi- 
ment. lie was, however, sc- 
-ysed of insubordination by his 
uperiors, and had to leave the 
sevice. In 1831 he weut to 
Paris, and wrote for the press, 
avd shortly afterwards adopted 
the name of Persigny and the 
title Of Viscount, which had be- 
jonged to his family for a couple 
of centuries, though it had fal:en 
jato disuse. He was converted 
to Bonapartism by reading the 
« Memorial de St, ffeléne;"’ 
and, strong in his new convic- 
tions (he had formerly Royalist 
views), he published, in 1834, a 
review called the Oceident Fran- 
_ vis, of Which, owing to his waut 
of means, only the first number 
appeared, 1¢ introduced him, 
however, to the ex-King Joseph 
and to Louis Napoleon, who then 
resided at Arenenberg. From 
that time he attached himself to 
the fortunes of the Bonaparte 
family, and laboured for them 
with extraordinary ardour. He 
was the principal instigator of 
the Strasbourg plot, and made 
all the arrangements for carry- 
ing it out. He succeeded in 
escaping when it failed, and 
sought refuge in England, where, 
in 1837, he published an account 
of the circumstances. In the 
3oulogne plot, four years later, 
he was also concerned; but this 
time he did not succeed in 
escaping, but was tried | and 
sentenced to twenty years’ im- 
prisonment. Owing to illness 
he enjoyed considerable liberty 
while in confinement, and em- 
ployed his leisure in writing a 
long essay on the utility of the 
Pyramids of Egypt, which he 
sent to the Institute. On the 
fall of Louis a pee M. de 
Persigny hastened to Paris, and 
again devoted himself to the 
Bonapartist cause. In 1849 he 
became a member of the As- 


web, 


“ THE WAY TO SCHOOL.’’——(rxom a picrure py hn, VAUTIER.) 


sembly, and in this position 
rendered good service to the 
Prince President, crowning the 
work by playing a prominent 
part in the coup d’état. The 
hard work was now over, and he 
began’ in earnest to reap the 
results of it. He was made 
Minister of the Interior in 1852, 
and signed the decrees confis- 
cating the Orleans property. In 
1854 he resigned oflice, and gat 
for a while in the Senate, to 
which he had been elected two 
years. previously, In 1855 he 
came to London as Atbassador 
aud remained until the com- 
mencement of 1558. He filled 
the same post a second time the 
next year, replicing Marshal 
VPelissicr, In November, 1860, 
he returned to fill the post of 
Minister of the Interior, and re- 
tigued in June, 1863. Shortly 
afterwards he was created a 
Duke by the Emperor, From 
that period he ceased to play e 
prominent part in politicalaffairs, 
but from time to time he :poke 
and wrote upon current topics, 
Ile was a declared enemy of the 
Parliamentary system, and ap- 
proved of the restrictions placed 
upon the French press. M. de 
Persigny married, in 1852, the 
only daughter of the Princes of 
Moskowa, and received from the 
Kuiperor Napoleon on the ocea- 
sion a wedding present of 
£20,000, 


“ON THE WAY TO 
SCHOOL.” 

A pretty rustic picture, 
like that from which our En- 
graving istaken, comes upon us 
with a sort of shock, in the midst 
ef school-board squabbles and 
fights about secularism and de- 
nominationalism 

Those who remember the quaint 
old village school-room by the 
litle church, where the setting 
sun made long shadows beneath 
the ghostly, changeless, deathly, 
fadeless yews of the graveyard, 
and where solemn rooks cawed 
on bright Sabbath mornings as 
the belli tinkled out, will heave 
a sigh at all this turmoil, and 
will wonder how it comes about 
that the only officers who have 
had arduous duties to do in pro- 
moting education have been those 
whose business it is to haul street 
arabs before the magistrates that 
they may be sent to already ex- 
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_ capacity for holding water than the narrow. 
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isting schools, where goodness knows what kind of denomina- 
tionalism is taught, or, what dreadful sectarianism may lie in | 
ambush. Learning in that old school, the road to which Iny 
down green lives and across flowery knolls, went on with a | 
kind of gentle humming, as though the whole alphabet had come | 
to represent bees. ‘There were many half-holidays, much play, | 
some childish sweethearting, a curious, unmechanical, clumsy 
way of getting a little knowledge; but the scent of wild 
{lowers and clover, the singing of birds, the plashing of the brook, 
the healthy, breezy air of the comraon, the odotr of bean-tields 
and new-mown hay, the ring of innoceut laughter, and the 
cheery simplicity of old-fashioned country life, seem to im- 
mortalise it; and ‘the way to school’’ revisits us in dreams 
sometimes, amidst the hard and murky journey that we take in | 
after-life. 


IN the sixth of his series of lectures on physics and chemistry, | 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum, last Saturday, Pros | 
fessor Guthrie made some further observations on the effect of heat | 
in the expansion of solids, liquids, and gases, and on the relation 
between heat and temperature. The eff.ct of heat in the expan- | 
sion of liquids he illustrated by experiments with water aud 
alcohol, showing that the latter expands to a greater extent than | 
the former under the same increase of temperature. Placing the 
different liquids, coloured, in glass bulbs provided with upright | 
tubes, and plunging these into hot water, he made the effect 
apparent in each case by using the electric light to exhibit the | 
experiments on a magnified scale upon a white screen, When | 
immersed in the hot water, the glass bulb, he explained, expands ; 
and, as its capacity is thereby increased, the liquid it contains at 
first sinks down, but, receiving the heat, it then expands, and 
consequently rises in the tube. The lecturer went on to show how 
the same law which these experiments illustrate comes into play 
in the action of the thermometer, the construction and gradua- 
tion of which he described, pointing out the difference between 
the Centigrade and the Fahrenheit thermometer — the space 
between the freezing and boiling points being in the former case 
divided into a hundred, and in the latter into eighty degrees, 
While some liquids expand to a greater extent than others under 
the same increase of temperature, a similar phenomenon takes 
place in the case of metals, and this was illustrated by the 
heating of a compound bar, one side being iron. and the other 
brass. Under the heat one side expands more than the other, 
and the bar assumes a curved form. ‘The iron receives the 
heat first, ahd gets the outside of the curve; but the brass 
expands more than the iron ultimately, and the position is con- 
sequently reversed, the brass taking the outside of the curve. The 
expansion of gases under heat is more uniform than the expansion 
of solids or liquids, not being so much constrained by the cohesion 
of their parts, With regard to the expansion of liquids, it has to 
be noted that water at a certain temperature presents a striking 
peculiarity. Ice floats on water, How is this? ‘The ice must be 
lighter than the water, and therefore in freezing it must have 
undergone some expansion. But examine the matter more atten- 
tively, and see what takes place. Take a mass of water at a tem- 
perature, say, of 20 deg. Centigrade. Gradually as you cool it 
down it shrinks until-it reaches exactly 4 deg. Centigrade—that 
is, 4 deg. above freezing point. Cool it down still further, and, 
although not yet frozen, it expands—undergoing a still greater 
expansion at freezing point; so that at 4 deg. Centigrade water is 
at its greatest density. Water is lighter at all other degrees of 
temperature, and therefore it is that at this point of temperature 
water is taken as a standard for measuring the specific gravity 
or specific heat of different substances, Professor Guthrie then 
proceeded to explain more particularly the difference between 
heat and temperature, to which he had called attention in his 
previous lecture. Taking three glass cylinders of different capa. 
cities or diameters, and filling them all up with water to the same 


quantities of water at the same level, so do different sub- 
stances, or different quantities of the same substance, at 
the same temperature, contain different quantities of heat. 
This fact he demonstrated by taking « number of balls of different 


substances—lead, zinc, bismuth, iron, copper, and tin—all heated la: 


together in oil of a given temperature, placing them ona cake of 
wax, and showing that while some of the balls sink through the 
wax more or less rapidly, others become only more or less im- 
bedded in it, according to the different quantities of heat they 
contain, which are greater in the copper, iron, and zinc than 
in the lead, the bismuth, and the tin. Again, to return to the 
parallel illustration in the case of the cylinders, if you pour the 
same quantity of water into each of these, it will stand at a lower 
level in .a wide than in @ narrow cylinder; and so, if you put the 
same quantity of heat into each of those balls, you will find that 
the iron, the copper, and the zinc will be heated less than the lead, 
the bismuth, and the tin, because the former have greater capaci- 
ties for heat than the latter, just as the wide cylinder-has a greater 
The Professor went 
on to show how, by taking water as the standard of measurement, 
the specific heats or the specific gravities of different bodies or 
substances are ascertained. ‘The specific heat or the specitic 
gravity of a substance is represented by number derived from pro- 
portion. ‘Take a certain weight of water as the standard of 
measurement, and the same weight of iron, put the same 
quantity of heat into each, and ascertain by the dif- 
ferential thermometer to what extent each has been heated, 
The specific heat of the iron is the proportion between the | 
alteration of its temperature and the altoration of the tempera- | 
ture of the water, under the influence of the same quantity | 
of heat. As we must not confound heat with temperature, | 
so neither must we confound a unit of heat with a degree of the | 
thermometer, A unit of heat is the quantity of heat that is re- | 
quired to raise the temperature of water 1 deg. Centigrade, 
‘The effect of heat in relation to temperature is attended with cer- 
tain phenomena, Taking a cylinder containing water as the body 
which was to receive heat, the lecturer gave an illustration of one 
of these phenomena, By pouring water into this cylinder. you 
raise the level of the water to a certain height. But suppdsing 
the cylinder were to open out into a series of little cisterns at the 
side, rising at intervals above one another, while the water was 
being poured into the cylinder, the level would continue to rise 
until it came to the first opening, und then the water, although 
not lost, would be lost so far as the power to raise its level is con- 
cerned, until the first cistern were filled. It would then go on 
rising as before until the second opening was reached, when the 
same thing would occur, This illustrates what actually occurs 
in the case of a body receiving heat, as in the case of a block 
of ice, Although not generally known, it is a fact that inside | 
large blocks of ice the temperature is.sometimes found to be several 
degrees below zero. It is possible to get ice some degrees below 
zero, and if you take a — of it into a warm room you will find 
that for every quantity of heat it receives from the room it gets 
warmer. en, howeyer, the ice is melting, it is refusing to be | 
raised in temperatare; and this may be compared to what takes 
place in the cylinder when the power of raising the level is lost by 
the water escaping into one of the cisterns at the side, 

Professor Guthrie delivered another of his course of lectures on 
“ Physics and Chemistry” at the South Kensington Museum, on | 
Wednesday, when, the weather being extremely fine, there was | 
an unusually large attendance. The lecturer took the opportu- | 
nity of alluding to the much-to-be-regretted illness of Professor | 
Huxley, and intimated that the series of lectures which, but for 


this illness, he would have given on ‘ Biology,” will be delivered 
by Dr. Michael Foster, of Cambridge. Professor Guthrie then 
proceeded with his lecture on ‘Physics and Chemistry,” 10- 
turning to the point where he left off on the previous occa- 
sion: the relation which heat bears to solids, liquids, and gases, 
Heat is 


uired to melt a solid, and to vapourise a es; 
and & so 


when melting, or liquid when vaporising, 


| converted 


| and spread in the substance, being, not lost 


accompanied by chemical action, it was supposed that certain 


when we began to see the relation between heat and mechanical | 
force, we began to look for some 
heat and light. 
the constant pouring in of water upon the sun’s mass, 
the amount of heat produced by friction ; 
tional to the labour or mechanical force expended in overcoming | 
the friction ; we know how a ball is heated by falling from some 
height upon the earth; and probably if a body like the earth were 
to cease its revolutions, and fall in upon the sun, it would furnish 


; ) 1 1 sufficient to maintain the heat and light of the sun for several 
level, he showed that just as these cylinders contain different hundreds of years without sensibly augmenting its mass. 


national Society, At the present time, he said, a movement was 
widely spreading among the working classes in favour of certain 
social and economic ideas which, if carried into practical effect, 


| originated the Socialistie and the Communistic sentiment. 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


absorbs heat. The relation which heat bears to the thres 
forms of matter, therefore, is this—that when a solid is 

into a liquid or a liquid into a gas, heat is ab- 
whereas, when a is converied into a liquid or 
® liquid into a solid, heat is liberated. — l pon there relations-de- 
peud all cases of evaporation and condensation, When a liquid 
boils the elasticity or tension of its vapour overcomes the 
pressure of the air, and if this pressure be dimiuished the liquid 
boils ata lower temperature; whereas, if the pressure be increased, 
the temperature at which the liquid boils is higher. The lecturer 
went on to explain that heat may pass from place to place by 
conduction, convection, and radiation, Of the three forms of 
matter the best conductors of heat are solids, and the best con- 
ductors amongst solids are the metals. The be:t conductor among 
metals is silver, the best amongst non-metallic liquids is water, 
and the best amongst guses is hydrogen. With regard 
to convection, that can only take place in liquids and 
gases, and we have instances of it in ventilation, winds, and 
ocean currents. When radiant heat falls upon a boly three 
things may take place. A portion of the heat may be cast 
off by reflection from the surface ; a portion of it may peuetrate 
because there is no 
such thing in Nature—but expended in heating that substance; 
and a portion may pass through it without being so expended. In 
other words, when radiant heat falls upon a .body it may be re- | 
flected, transmitted, or absorbed. Bodies which allow heat to | 
enter with difliculty are for that reason good retlectors, allow heat | 
to quit them with difficulty, and are consequently good retainers 
and heat radiators. Smooth bright metallic surfaces are good | 
reflectors, whilst rough, dark surfaces are bad reflectors, The 


sorbed; £3 


| and its fortifications and defences, 


| 9-in. gun, 


former receive heat with more difficulty, but retain it better than 
the latter, If you want to boil water quickly, use a vessel with a | 
surface of the latter description; but if you want to keep the water | 
long hot, use one with a surface of the former description. Professor 
Guthrie went on to explain further that substances which allow 
heat to pass freely through them are called “ diathermous,” that 
diathermancy bears the same relation to heat as transparency | 
does to light, that diathermous bodies bend the course of the 
heat which enters them, an’ that this property makes it possible | 
to concentrate transmitted heat upon one point or focus. Having 
illustrated that part of his subject by a number of experiments, 
the Professor proceeded tu make some observations on the subject 
of light. Light is emitted from all visible bodies. It may have 
its origin in the substance itself, which is then luminous; or the 
visible substance may reflect the light from other sources. The 
sun and the flame of a candle are instances of the first kind; the 
moon and most substances are instances of the second kind. The | 
chief sources of light, as stated in a former lecture, are the sun, | 
the light accompanying chemical change, and the light caused by | 
electrical discharge. The great source of heat and light is, of | 
course, the sun ; and, although we have now ina measure become | 
acquainted with the surface of the san—or know pretty well what | 
the surface of the sun consists of—we do not know so well what is 
the cause of the heat and light which the suo gives forth. Fora 
long time it was supposed that the sun was a mass of solid matter, 
which was gradually cooling down, Then, wheh chemistry came | 
to be more studied, and when we found that light was too often | 


great chemical changes were going on in what we call the sun, 
Then, when the theory of heat came to be more considered, and 


mechanical cause of the sun's, 
Hence some suppose that the heat is kept up by 
We know 
the amount is propor- | 


PROFESSOR FAWSETT ON MODERN SOGIALISM. 


Proresson FAwcerr commenced at Cambridge, on Saturday 
st, a course of lectures on the economic programme of the Inter- 


would produce a more organic change than the first French Revo. 
lution had done, Although entirely opposed to the movement, he 
wished to express a most emphatic warning against meeting it 
with a blind and unreasoning resistance; for, if an intelligent 
sympathy was exhibited towards the wants of the workmen, the 
movement might be turned to purposes of good. In tracing the 
causes which had created the present feeling of dissatisfaction 
amongst so many artisans, he contrasted the “constantly vaunted 
wealth ’’ of the country with the unsatisfactory condition in which 
so many of the poor live. He attributed the present attitude of 
the working classes to a reaction against the idea, so prevalent 
twenty-five years ago, that the elevation of the masses could be 
secured simply by stimulating the production of wealth. Almost 
an angry feeling of disappointment had arisen when it was found 
that the wealth which had resulted from free trade and other 
agencies had left so much of the misery of the poor untouched. 
The people, being dissatisfied with the present marked and increas- 
ing inequalities of social condition, had singled out for reprobation 
the two circumstances to which they considered these inequalities 
were chiefly due—viz., the institution of private roperty, and 
what was called ‘the tyranny of capital.’ From these ideas had 
The 
Professor alluded to some of the schemes of the earlier Socialists, 
such as St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen, Whilst, he said, 
he insisted upon the impracticability of the schemes as proposed, 
he would vindicate their authors against the present attacks made 
upon them. They should be regarded as visionary but well- 
meaning enthusiasts. From the failure of their schemes, however, 
good had resulted ; for it could not be denied that Robert Owen 
sowed the first germ of the present co-operative movement. Ad- 
mitting that there was much that was unsatisfactory in the present 
industrial relations, Professor Fawcett insisted on the fact that a 
remedy was not to be looked for in the ideas and schemes put 
forward by modern Socialists. The fundamental distinction be- 
tween modern Socialists and the Socialists of thirty years ago was 
this—‘‘ that the former were showing an unmistakable tendency 
to rely upon State intervention.” Hv would illustrate this by 
saying that the following might be regarded as the economic pro- 
gramme of the International. The nationalisation of the land 
and the other instruments of preduction—or, in other words, their 
purchase by the State; secondly, regulation by the State of the 
hours of labour; thirdly, gratuitous State education ; fourthly, the 
establishment by the State of schemes of associate industry. In 
subsequent lectures he promised to consider each part of this pro- 
gramme in detail. 


THE LATE GEORGE WILSON.—Mrs, Wilson, widow of Mr. George Wilson, 
late president of the National Reform Union, who died a little while ago, 
was, on Monday, waited upon at her residence in Manchester by an 
influential body of gentlemen, who, on behalf of the union, presented to 
her an address expressing deep sympathy and condolence with her and her 
family in their bereavement. The address, which bore 1297 signatures of 
members of Parliament, deputy lieutenants, borough and county magi- 
strates, mayors, &c., recapitulated the movement for the advancement of 
the society with which Mr. Wilson had been identified, and concluded 
thus :— To ns bis pure and unselfish life will ever remain a clear and 
sacred example, while future ages, enlightened and refined, reaping the 
fruits of his labours, will bless his name.” Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., pre- 
sented the eddress, and in doing so alluded in feeling terms to the great 
loss they had_all sustained by the death of Mr. Wilson. 
Wilson replied on 
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A MILITARY MARE’S NEST, 
(From the “ Daily News,”) 

A CONTEMPORARY recently printed.a letter from a com 
dent asking, in evident horror, whether readers Goulds 
realise the fact that there was a regiment (the 88th) at ee 
Dover armed with muzzi s-loading rilles, If jt wa thet ; 
of the propounder of this question to be sens itional, he » ip] t] 
intensified the sensation by asserting, and the assertio; eae 
have been teue, that the gallant 38th are actually, as a yy ee 
af the present time without arms or accoutrements of any: 
The total armament of the regiment consists of ex 1 tl; a 
muzzle-loading Enfield rifles, being in the propértion of 
each company, and the equipment of acc outrements is of tho 
dimensions. The 38th takes its turn with the other regiment 
Dover in garrison duty, with its modicum of muzzle-loaders Nene 
the men off duty, since they have no waistbelts, and sine it w a 
be the height of brutality to confine to barracks, on account f its 
lack of waistbelts, a regiment just arrived from India, are to } 
seen in the streets “‘improperly dressed,” to quote the milin.. 
phraseology. Captain von Donnerwetter, of the Pru sia ai 
writes to his English friend that he is about to make a visit to 4] 
island, over the military history of which he ane 


i=") 


por 


even to 


of it 


as por ) mur 


hours when a student at the K reigsakademic, The Eng friend 
thinks it only right to go down to Dover to meet the Captain as | 


touches British soil. ‘The Captain dulyarrives. Fric nd, who } 
ordered dinner at his club, suggests procedure to town by theanan 
train. But the Captain is not to be hurried ; hehas read of D as ; 
from the Castle Ky ep to t} ra 
newest lines, from Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol to the lat 
The Captain insists on exploring Dover, and gather. 
ing from its garrison his first impressions as to the appearan: mapet 
bearing of British troops. So the twain, after a slight refect 
at the Lord Warden, sally forth on their way to the castle, 
first military encountered are a * walking out”’ party of the Ris 
Brigade, dapper, neat, and jaunty, from the love-lock on the 
right temple to the trim waist girt by the black belt. The C4 nin 
goes into grave ecstacies of admiration, and ‘ Wonderful!” 
the smallest word in his mouth. The friend buoyantly hun 
“ Ninety-five, ninety-five,” alternated with the ‘ British Gr nn 
diers,”? promenades the flag-stones with a proud and semi-marti,] 
tread, and is dwelling with his mind’s eye on a picture of ; 
whole army corps of Jiiger fleeing in disorganisation befora » 
sub-division ot Prince Arthur's battalion, 
the corner of the street, there 
couple of men in red tunics, baggy trousers, and coarse old. 
pattern caps. Neither shows any waist at all; there is a total 
absence of shapeliness about the tunic, that **krunkles’? yp in 
wrinkles on the chest; for the belt that should keep it trim and 
taut, and give general nattiness to the figure, is not to be seen on 
either pedestrian. ‘* What are these?” asks the Captain, sean. 
ning them critically through his spectacles. Friend—a little dis- 
concerted, and the *‘ British Grenadiers” having terminated wit) 
some abruptness—attempts to turn the matter off, « Oh ! men on 
fatigue, or militia perhaps, these fellows without waistbelts ; you 
must make some allowances, you kaow, Captain, for our land- 
webrmen.”’ ** Nay,” says the Captain, ‘‘ these are no landwehr- 
men, for I see a regimental number on their shoulder-straps, and 
were they on fatigue would it be that they might walk into a 
guest-house with some maidens :”’ For, in truth, an adjournment 
of the kind indicated by the Captain has taken place. The Cap- 
tain grants the kind of grunt to which in quiet corners General 
Blumenthal was so much addicted while the autumn mancuvres 
were in progress, and the pair walk on towards the citadel. They 
halt when they reach the first garrison sentry. The sentry is » 
fine stalwart fellow, and is marching to antl fro on the sky line 
with a brisk, soldier-like step. Friend's spirits rise as the Captain 
halts and cocks his spectacles in the direction of the sentry. ‘‘ Not 
a bad style of man,” friend presently interpolates, with a view of 
“drawing”? the Captain's expression. of opinion. The Captain 
does not seem to hear the observation. After a long deliberat 
stare, he solemnly takes off his spectacles and puts them in ji 
pocket, as he mutters audibly, **Gott, if he walks not with a 
muzzle-loader! We breechloaded the Danes out of Schleswig iu 
1864’ And as the pair proceed further, and pass garrison seutry 
after garrison sentry, the Captain's sot/o voce exclamation ever is, 
“‘More muzzle-loaders, more muzzle-loaders!’’ For in very 
truth it is the 38th whose turn it is to find the garrison duty for 
the day, and the unfortunate fifty-six stand of muzzle-loaders, the 
sole armament of the regiment, are on show for the edification o| 
the German Staff Captain, who proceeds to London ponderin 
gravely over the problem which the sight has suggested to hin 
whether all he has heard about the Snider as the universal arma 
ment of the British Army, while the Henri-Martinis are being 
turned out at high-pressure speed, is not insular dust ‘flung into 
Continental eyes, 

_ That Captain and correspondent have alike found a mare's 1 

1s apparent when the facts of the case are detailed. After son 
fourteen years’ good service in India, the turn came round for (ie 
38th to return to England. The regiment, when it left Mnglaud 
in 1857, had been armed with Enfield rifles—with Enfield rilles it 
had borne the brunt of many a hot fight in the days of the 
Mutiny, and as ‘the time approached for its return home its arms 
were still the Enfields it had brought out. Whether, in common 
with all our regiments in India as well as at home, it should not 
have had breech-loaders served out to it some time ago, is a qui 
tion that it is probably easier for the curious to ask than for the 
authorities to answer conclusively, But, no such distribution 
having taken place previous to the approach of the time for tli 
return of the 38th, it was obviously wise on the part of the autho- 
rities to allow the regiment to come home for its breech-loaders, 
in preference to sending out the breech-loaders to India to 10 
other purpose than that they should almost immediately be broug)it 
back again. ‘The line of action adopted in this case is in accordance 
with what has been the invariable practice; and a regiment armel 
with muzzle-loaders leaves its arms behind for the use of the 
Sepoys and other native troops, bringing home with it only ns 
many Weapons as are required for the performance of guard dutic 
on board ship. Thus it was that the fifty-six Enfields, which now 
form the sole offensive arms of the gallant 388th, found their way 
back to England. The regiment landed at Portsmouth on the 1), 
and at Once proceeded to Dover, where, as part of the garrison, 
it has devolved upon it, as we have said, to do garrison duty in its 
turn, using for this duty its modicum of muzzle-loaders and 
accoutrements. But the breech-loaders were lying in Dover 
Arsenal, waiting the arrival of the regiment. As soon as possibic 
after that event the serving out of them and the accompany ins 
accoutrements began, and is now complete, nearly, if not alto- 
gether. But, as all soldiers know, arms and belts must be marked 
and numbered before issue tothe men; and this duty is necessarily 
@ regimental one. Marking and numbering is busily going on in 
the store-rooms of the 48th; and in the course of a few days the 
issue of arms and accoutrements will take place, whren muzzle- 
loaders will be no more seen on the cliffs of Dover, nor beltless 
privates escorting “‘ maidens.’ into its * guest-houses.’’ It cannot 
be said that three weeks is an unreasonable length of time to be 
consumed in drawing, marking, and issuing the arms and ac- 
coutrements of a whole regiment; and for the rest, the whole 
matter has been one of the simplest routine, 


As the pair tum 
meet them fall in the face g 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—A deputation from the London School Board 
waited, on Tuesday, upon the Home Secretary, on the subject of increasing 
the number cf industrial schools. The activity of the officers of the board 
had gathered up 400 “ poor unfortunate and neglected children” out of the 
streets; but that had filled all the industrial schools, The board must, 
therefore, give up this part of ita work unless the Government would allo « 
the system to be extended by certifying as industrial schools those new 
buildings which private persons—with the assistance of the school board— 
were willing to erect, and by permitting the enlargement of existing 
schools, Mr, Bruce, in reply, said he should propose that the Government 
should not refuse those applications, but that in future the grant will be 
reduced from 5s, to Js, 6d, 
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THE NATIONAL CATION LEAGUE. 
following circular, which has been issued by th f 
ittee of this body, Contains the reasous for the ad | 


new programufe of the league : 


f 


. * Birminghau 


«We desire to call your particwar attention tothe foil wing 
ment laid before the executive com teo, at its meeting ou 
th inst.,.and to the resolutions adopted therein: — The 


tional Education League was founds d to promote the estab- 
hm nt of a national rystem of education, locally administered, 
lsory, unsectarian, rate-supported, and free, The intention 
founders was to supplement the deficiencies of existing 
ce creation of new schools, under the management of 


N 


12 
iools by th iS : 
:o0l boards elected by and responsible to the ratepayers ia all 


of t 


ts of the country. It was hoped «nd believed that vy the 
nee and ex uuple of such schools, and by the superiouty of 
iy management, the conductors of all exsisting schools would 
nately be led to associate themselves with the new syst—m, 
wud that a really national system would graiually take the place 
othe denominational schools, which, in private and irrespousible 
jinds, have afforded, and can afford, only partial and inefficient 
‘wans of instruction, in consequence of subordinating secular 
+ ching ta the inculeation of sectarian the logical doctrines, 
‘These hopes and expectations have been disappointed. _ The mea- 
‘ire introduced by her Majesty's Govern uent—most objectionable 
original form—issued from Parliament in the shape of a cou- 

between the Ministry and the advocates of sectarian teach- 
. Instead of providing for the establishment of a nat.onal 
<ystm, under the control of elected bodics, it strengthened and 
-xtended the sectarian system, encouraged applicatious for now 
ilding grants for denominational schools, rendered inevitable 
he imposition of a new church rate upon the country, created an 
acessant and increasingly-embitter: d religious difficulty, and 
»orpetuated a system by which national taxrs and local rats are 


in 
corda 


bu 


p * * . . 
ntrusted for expenditure to irresponsible private persons, over 


teaching the community has no control. In addition to this, 
Ministers of the Crown, of their own motion, raised by one half 
payments to sectarian schools, tlus enabling them, in mavy 


the 


cases, to dispense with local subscriptions, on the faith of which 


national funds were originally granted to school managers. ‘The 
sult is that upwards of $200 upplications have been made for 
building grants, involving au experditure of £600,000; and 
the annual grant for school maintenance will probably 
vcreased by one half, the whole of this amount going into the 
hands of irresponsible persons for the direct promotion of sectarian 
interests and the teaching of sectarian dccirines, chiefly those of 
the Anglican Church and of the Church of Rome. By these means, 
vud by the further means of grants (by the payment of school 
fees) under the authority of school boards, these Churches, and 
other religious bodies who may choose to participate with them, 
ocurg a concurrent endowment at the cost of the State and of 
local Communities; and, by the strengthening of existing interests 
and the creation of new interests, the establishment of a national 
system of education will become increasingly difficult with the 
progress of time. It is, therefore, necessary for the advocates of 
i national system to develop their plans, and to give their move- 
ment 2 direction in accordance with the state of things created by 
tlheunitedaction of the Government and the denominationalists. It 
is no longer possible to secure the original objects of the league by 
merely endeavouring to supplement the deficiencies of the de- 
nominational system. The efforts of the league and of kindred 
organisations must be directed towards remodelling the present 
ystem in such a manner as to secure efficient control by the State 
and the ratepayers, and at the same time to afford to the de- 
nominations the fullest. oppdrtunity of giving religious instruction 
in accordance with their respective opinions. For this purpose the 
plan of separate religious instruction (already conceded in prin- 
ciple, though imperfectly recognised in practice by the conscience 
«luuse) must be extended to all existing schools, In this way, and 
in no other, can the élaims of the denominations be reconciled with 
the right of a nation to a complete, uniform, and eflicient system of 
teaching in secular subjects, controlled and directed by those who 
vrovide the necessary funds; a system freely open to all claszes ; 
baved upon the principle of compulsory attendance; and abstain- 
ing from any violation of the right of conscience, In accordance 
with requests from leading members of tle League, the executive 
took into consideration the position of the education question as | 
atlected by the working of the Edacation Act, the increase of 
building grants for denominational schools, the increase of the 
unnual grant, and the demands of the Irish Roman Catholic pre- 
‘os for a sectarian system of education, After mature con- 
id ion, the following recommendations were adopted by the 
Executive Committee, as indicating the manner in which the prin- 
; of the league are applicable to the circumstances thus 


hiat 


create 

‘1, The compulsory election of school boards in all districts. 

“9 No schools to be recognised as public elementary schools 
hub those under the control of elected school boards. 

‘*3, Existing school buildings to be placed, by consent, under the | 
control of such beards, for use during the hours of secular instruc- 
tion, to be given under the direction of school boards; the build- 
ings to be retained for all other purposes by the denomiuations 
with which they are connected. . 

“4, Any school in respect to’ which such control is declined, to 
he exclnded from participation in the annual Government grant 
“5. In all schools provided by school boards out of local rates, | 
periods entirely separate and distinct from the time allotted to 
ordinary school teaching may be set apart for instruction in 
religion on week days. Such religious instruction to be given by 
nominations at their own cost, and by their own teachers 
appointed for that purpose, but no privilege to be given to one 
denomination over another, In cases of dispute, appeal to be 
made to the Education Department.” 


TIANKSGIVING SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’s.—The arrangement of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s Cathedral £.r the forthcoming thanksgiving service is to 
be commenced in a few days, ai d during the time occupied by the prepara- 
the ordinary daily and special services will be suspended, The order 
service upon the ogcasivn is to begin with the “Te Deum Landamus, 

: by 250 voices to the accompaniment of the organ. ‘Lhis will be fol- 
lowed by a special form of prayer, after which an anthem, compoved by Mr. 
John Goss to words selected from Pealm cxviii., will be performed, This | 
vill be succeeded by a short sermon, at the end of wh‘e1 a Lymn is to be 
‘, in which the congregation will join. The tune for the hymn will be 
.” the composition of the Prince Consort. Afcer the delivery of the 
tion, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the service will be con- 
.— Morning Post, Tuesday, the 27th Inst., has been fixed for the 
ony. : 
RETT’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.—As a standard work of 

rence,  Debrett,” in point of antiquity, is without a compeer, Its 
piecige has continued upwards of a century and a half, and some idea of 
ue Vast number of changes which it has recorded may be gathered from a 
few foets relating to last year. The number of peers removed by death hoa 
eighteen ¢ of peeresses, thirteen ; of baroneta, thirty-one; and of prc 
hirty-three, Two peerages became extinct, four new ones were created, 
two peers were advanced in rank, aud one was called from abeyance. Six | 
»ironeteles were c gated, and four became extinct. Twelve new men bere 

re sworn of the Privy Council, and thirty-nine gentlemen a tl 4 | 

our of knighttood. Both works overflow with facts, and, althoug 

it errors may creep in where 14,000 alterations have to be made pond 
year, the support given to ** Debrett’ speaks volumes for the general cor- 
ree'ners of its pages, 

CHANGES IN THE House or ComMoNS.—When the House of Commons | 
reds embles, on the 6th inst., the following members will a 

\ eir seats:—Mr. Watney, for East Surrey, in the room Fs : “4 
ton, deceased; Colonel Hoge, for Truro, in succession to Cap’ 7 
vivian, now Permanent Under-Secretary. for War; Mr. Isaac —_ Q 3 
for the city of Limerick, in the room of the late Mr. W. F. Russel! ; the 

lcitor-General, on his re-election for Dover; and Mr. Bates, My 

1outh, in snecession to Sir R. P. Collier, who has been e evated to the 

New writs will be moved for the Wick Burghs and West C heshire, 

quent upon the resignations of Mr, Loch and Mr. John Tovemecte H 

1 a few days later for North Notts, from the representation of ven < 

present Speaker will retire, Sir Join Coleridge and Mr. Dowse w aC " 

their seats as Attorney-General respectively for England and Ireland, bu 

under the Reform Act of 1867 it has not been necessary for either to be 
re-clected, both haying previously held offices under the Crown. 


| tion was not entirely charitable, the boys being obliged to pay a 


| boys from the temptations which would beset them in the com- 
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D AN STANLEY ON THE ART OF PRINTING, 
ON Sunday moroiug the establishment of a fund, to be devoted 
to the relief (by way of aunual pensions) cf the aged and neces. 


daughters of printers, wus 


Westniuster Abbey, 


s1tous 


inaugurated by Dean St wiley in 
Lhe fund is to be calied the Westininster 


Abbey Pension Fund, and is estab] 


speeches the company withdrew to another room, where a concert 
was given by the members of the West London Aimatcur 
Orchestral and Choral Sox iety, conducted by Mr, W. Boavaa 


exponent of scientific truth. 

selves in endless difliculties as t 
before the creation of the : 
ercation of th 


aspect, then the text presented no difficulty, and was full of the | 


: 4 It was the first expression which the Bible 
contained of the Divine will. Lt wa», according to the conception 
of the sacred writer, the first command which broke the silence of 
eternity. It was the first tribute to the paramount greatness, the 
inestimable value, of light over darkness in all the coming ages of 
the world, then first struggling into existence. Well might the 
ancient heathen philosopher exclaim on reading this passage that 
it was the very model of sublime expression. Well might the 
English poet, in his long solitary night of blindness, draw from 
ths text his own lofty retle-tions, Those who had ever visited the 
gieat city of Strasbourg might remember it contained in its 
market-place the image of its most reuowned citizen, the first 
founder of that noble art which they were met to-day to com- 
memorate, Oif the pedestal of that statue were written the simple 
words, ‘* Let there be light.’’ The words were indeed no exagge- 
ration of the great event which that statue celebrated, There was 
light. Ina few years fro the time that Guttenberg set up a press 
in Strasbourg the treasures of ancient learning were scattered 
over Europe, a new world was discovered by Columbus, and 
the great day of the Reformation came. From that simple 
mechanical contrivance rays of light were shot forth which 


found their way into cottage and palace, castle and cavern, | 
and the light thus kindled became, by reason of its own | 


strength, absolutely inextinguishable. Never did the appliances 
of matter so assist the efforts of the mind. Never did the human 
intellect so identify itself with the marvels of mechanical skill. 
One of the first founders of the printing art, the companion of 
Guttenberg, became the subject of one ot the most striking efforts 
of the genius of a great European poet. In the work of ‘* Faust” 
the great German represented the struggle of human intellect in 
its search after truth, in its craving after light, in its grappling 
with the great problems which agitate human thought, and of 
which the invention of printing was the first pledge and emblem. 
The art of printing, the legend and drama of * Faust,’’ repre- 
s uted the spread of light in its purely intellectual aspect. In the 
spread of English printing the same truth was expressed, but 
under a softer and gentler atmosphere. 
patriarch of English printers, set up his printing-press, as he him- 
self had said in the titlepages of his earliest works, in Westminster 
Abbey, within the preciucts of the Chapel of St. Ann, beside the 
ancient Almonry. ‘There he worked under the fostering care of 
the kindly Abbot whose tomb in the northern aisle had lately been 
rescued from long neglect. Here, also, he received the patronage 
of the princely lady whose tomb may be still seen within the 
abbey walls. ‘The connection between Lady Margaret and 
William Caxton was never lost. It was recalled again and.again 
in the titlepages of Caxton's printed works, Caxton’s monument 
was to be found in the neighbouring Church of St. Margaret, 
but of the ancient Almonry in which he worked uot a vestige 
remained, His memory was well retained in the singular name 
given by printers to their meetings, which have over them, as it 
were, &holy atmosphere. After referring to Dean Milman, who, 
while a Canon in Westminster Abbey, had inaugurated a fund 
called the Caxton Pension, Dean Stanley concluded by making a 
powerful appeal on behalf of the charity inaugurated that day. 
A sum of £93 5s. 6d. was collected after the sermon, 


HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS. 

Tue first festival of an institution for providing homes for 
working boys in London was celebrated, on ‘Tuesday night, by a 
dinner at the London Tavern. Colonel Hogg, M.P., chairman of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, took the chair, supported by 
Sir Charles Jackson; Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. ; Mr. T. Chambers, 
QC., M.P.; Mr. Robert Hanbury, Mr. George Hanbury, Mr, 
George Moore, Mr. H. Willans, Mr. A. D, Chapman, Mr. A. O. 
Charles, Mr. Quintin Hogg, the Rev. R. Moore, Mr, G. H. Frean, 
Mr. C. D. Fox, Mr. C. R. Ford, and others. About ninety ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to a well-served diuner, The-first toasts, 
“The Queen,’’ proposed by the chairman, and ‘ The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal Family,’’ pro- 
posed by Sir Charles Jackson, having been responded to with 
great heartiness, the chairman gave the principal toast of the 
evening, ‘* Prosperity to the Homes for Working Boys in London,”’ 
After a few remarks upon the educational advantages offered to 
the toys who became inmates of these homes, thé chairman said 
that amoung these might be mentioned the fact that the boys were 
taught to cultivate a manly spirit of independence. The institu- 


portion of their earnings for food and clothes, besides a certain 
sum, proportionate to the amount of their wages, for rent. The 
children who left the numerous charitable institutions in the | 
metropolis and began to earn their own living sorely needed well- 
ordered, clean houses, where they would be under some kind of 
supervision for the first few years of their lives, and would find 
themselves in a wholesome, moral atmosphere, and it was to assist 
in affording such timely help that the benevolent founders of this 
institution now appealed to the public. Two homes—one in 
Portman-square and one in Spital-square—had already been estab- 
lished, and he invited all who felt intereste 1 in the success of this 
important work to go, ashe had himeelf done, to these homes, and 
see the excellent results of the movement. Mr. George Hanbury, 
the treasurer, in responding, gave some instances from his | 
experience of the useful working of the institution in removing 


mon lodging-houses, to which but for these homes they would be 
driven. A large sum of money was needed, in order that new 
homes might be opened, ‘There were other homes, conducted on 
a somewhat similar principle, which were also doing good work, 
Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P., in proposing the health of the chair- 
man, congratulated Mr. Hunbury on being the originator of this 
excellent scheme. ‘The chairman, in responding, said he had 
received several subscriptions from employers of labour, who were 
pleased to have honest, well-conducted boys, of whose moral 
character they could get a satisfactory account. Mr. Thomas | 
Chambers, M.P., in proposing the committee and stewards, | 
argued that the institution, although not perhaps entirely | 


Caxton, the venerable | 


It is interesting at this moment to review the condition in 
which other Kuropean States and we ourselves are, in re to 
facing the many new and difficult problems which the geourral 


lutroduction of breech-loaders as the soldier's Weapon ii 
| volves. ‘The old muzzle-loader could be made, more or | ss 
| Well, by any gunsmith with the ordinary appliances of his trade; 
and it is only within the last ten or fifteen years that the manu- 
facture of stnatl-arms by machinery has commenced ona scale of 
auy magnitude, Vor the broech-loader, however, machinery of a 
special anid expensive kind is indispeusable. ts essence is a 
mechanism more or less ingenious, more or less simple ; but, what- 
ever its pattern or the system may be, it cannot be efficiently and 
in large numbers made by hand cheaply. In fact, a military 
| breech-loader, to be of first quality, should be in all its parts inter- 
changeable—that Is to say, wny one of, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
pieces in the mechanism should tit into 100,000 or more arms of 
the same description, It has therefore become as much, if not 
| more, the engineer's work as the gunmaker's; and that country 
is the best prepared for a sudden emergency which possesses the 
most complete establishments of this character, whether public or 
| private, 

There can be no doubt that the Americans are in this respect 
very much ahead of all European countries, not even excepting 
| Great Britain. The War of Secession gave thom what they them- 

selves would call the “stars;’’ and when, after 1866, the enor- 
mous demand for military breech-loaders arose, some three or four 
| great factories—notably Colt’s, that of Messrs. Remington, the 

Providence ‘fool Company, &c.—were able to deliver between 

300,000 and 400,000 improved rifles, sometimes with incredibly 
short periods of delivery; while Great Britain, even under the 
exceptional stimulus of the Franco-Prussian war, did not probably 
export 90,000 Sniders, and was utterly unable to produce a new 
pattern within the short notice allowed. It must here be re-, 
marked that a great factory tooled for any particular sys- 
tem of breech-loading arms has very serious difliculties to 
contend with in manufacturing another, and cannot do so without 
much outlay of money and time. Yet all such establishments 
prepare themselves a) initio for some particular system, which 
| they furnish in preference to others, aud which is generally that 
adopted by the Government of the country. his difficulty of 
| changing trom one system to another accounts for the backward- 
ness of most Continental Governments in going to the vast ex- 
pense of State establishments of this sort until the system of 
breech-loading shall be definitively decided upon, which it is not 
yet in the majority of European countries. 

Next to America will shortly be Russia, That Government is 
now hurrying.on contracts here and in America for fabulous quan- 
tities of machinery intended for a gigantic small-arms factory in 

| the centre of the empire, which, when completed, will turn out 
about 200,000 a year of breech-loaders on the Berdon principle. 

Austria has in Styria a great factory capable of turning out 
about 80,000 a year on the Werndl principle. 

France has a factory at St. Etienne, worked in partnership 
‘by the Government with a private company, which is able to 
furnish about 100,000 Chassepots per annum, It is, however, 
only partially tooled upon the * interchangeable,” or ** machine- 
work,”’ principle, and the French military authorities are said 
to entertain a project of erecting an additional and larger factory 
according to the most modern mechanical improvements. 

| In Belgium, although the export of military arms of a secondary 
quality—chietly hand-made—is very great, there is as yet no 
establishment of the kind we refer to. 

The same is true of Italy and Spain, in both of which there are 
arms factories of a certain importance, but upon the old-fashioned 

| method, In both countries the respective Goyernments cou» 
| template the erection of extensive national small-arms factories, 
| so soon as they shall have decided what system of breech-loading 
to adopt, 

Compared te its population, Bavaria ranks very high in its pro- 
ductive capacity of arms. Having adopted the Werder some 
| years, and been under way with the manufacture before the 
| late war broke out, it is now able to furnish about 210,000 per 
annum of that description of rifle. 

Switzerland, which stands alone in its adoption of a repeating 
rifle for its infantry, the Vetterli, has only just commenced the 
| execution of a contract for 80,000, which will occupy about two 
years, and which is given out to a number of private manufac- 
turers, each making a special part. The principal small-arms 
factcry in Switzerland is that at Neuhausen, near the falls of the 
Rhine, which is chiefly machined and tooled for the manufacture 
of the Vetterli. 

Great Britain has unquestionably the model of a Government 
establishment of this kind in the Royal Ordnance Factory near 
Enfield, the plant of which is now being altered for the manufac- 
ture of the new service arms, and which within the last year has 
been very much enlarged, Outside of this quite exceptional 
establishment the productive capacity of this country can scarcely 
be said to be in proportion with its enormous mechanical resources, 
The chief private establishments are the birmingham Small-Arms 
Company, originally designed for the manufacture of the Snider ; 
the London Small-Arms Company, on a smaller scale, with the 
same view; and the Westley-Richards Arms and Ammunition 
Company, which has only recently established its works, Leaving 
out of question the sporting rifles and so-called military arms 
which are exported in enormous quantities to the East and to 
Africa, the productive capacity of the ‘trade’ of an approved 
Government pattern has probably never exceeded 100,000 a year ; 
and now that this pattern has been replaced by another, it is 
doubtful whether the Government could withia the next year or 
two depend upon the industrial resources of the country, as they 
are at present, for more than an average of 50,000 arms outside of 
its own factory. oe 

Altogether, the requirements of European States alone within 
the next five years may be safely estimated at about 5,000,000 
stands of arms of various descriptions, which, with existing app!i- 
ances all the world over, could not possibly be supplied in fifteen 
years, even if no changes were impending in the armament of 
every country, This comforting reflection may be derived from 


| 


cemosynary, was entirely charitable in the best sense of the 
ner p inon i helped those who helped themselves. Mr. A. O. | 
Charles, the hon. secretary, in acknowledging the compliment, 
explained that the cost of maintaining each home was about £300 | 
a year. In the two homes there were eighty boys, whose average | 
earnings were—in the West-End home 7s. 2d. per week, in the | 
City home 6s, 6d. per week, Altogether, their earnings were 
about £1450 per annum, They paid for their food and clothes, | 
and from ls. per week upwards, according to their earnings, for 
rent. The balance of rent, the cost of supe rvision, teaching, &c , 
had to be met by subscriptions. The two homes had been at 
work two years; and Mr. Morley had now offered to fit up and 
furnish a third, and to pay the rent for four years, if the sub- 
scribers would undertake to carry out the work. For the first 
time, they had appealed to the public; and he was glad to say | 
that a liberal response had been made to the call for assistance, 


hen read a list of subscriptions, headed by the chairman’s 
ia with £588, and amounting altogether to £1260, After the 


| so was made up to fifty. 


the fact that, bating political thunderclaps, we are authorised to 
hope for a long respite from war; for a terrible experience has 
proved that upon the more or less judicious manner in which this 
question of re-armament is met by each Goverament and country 
its very existencce a depend; and all, therefore, show a wise 
prudence in solving the problem before entering on a trial of 
strength. Upon the whole, and although there is much yet left 
to be done, we may say that we hold our own on this point with 
our more military neighbours, and that in some respects we have 
anticipated them.—Standard. 


SEVERAL GENTLEMEN connected with the Alexandra Orphanage, 
Hornsey-rise, afew mouths ago, offered to give 100 gt _— ——— 
25 ¢4. per annum for four years, provided the list of those willing to do 
SS an ee There are now forty-three subscribers to this 
special fund, and the committee earnestly appeal to the benevolent to help 
them to complete the number, so that the debt on this useful charity may 


be extinguished, 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


isting schools, where goodness knows what kind of denomina- | 
tionalism is taught, or, what dreadful sectarianism may lie in 

ambush. Learning in that old school, the road to which 
down green laues and across flowery knolls, went on with a 
kind of itle humming, as though the whole alphabet had come 
to represent bees. ‘There were many half-holidays, much play, 
some childish sweethearting, a curious, unmechanieal, clumsy 
way of getting a little knowledge ; but the scent of wild 
{lowers and clover, the singing of birds, the plasbing of the brook, 
the healthy, breezy air of the comron, the odowr of bean-tields 
and new-mown hay, the ring of innoceut laughter, and the 
cheery simplicity of old-fashioned country life, seem to im- 
inortalise it; and ‘the way to school’’ revisits us in dreams 
sometimes, amidst the hard and murky journey that we take in 
ufter-life. 


Iny | 
. | 


INSTRUCTION IN SCIENCE AND ART FOR WOMEN. 


IN the sixth of his series of lectures on physics and chemistry, 
delivered at the South Kensington Museum, last Saturday, Pro- | 
fessor Guthrie made some further observations on the effect of heat 
in the expansion of solids, liquids, and gases, and on the relation | 
between heat and temperature. ‘The eff. ct of heat in the expan- | 
sion of liquids he illustrated by experiments with water aud 
alcohol, showing that the latter expands to a greater extent than | 
the former under the same increase of temperature. Placing the 
different liquids, coloured, in glass bulbs provided with upright 
tubes, and plunging these into hot water, he made the effect | 
apparent in each case by using the electric light to exhibit the | 
experiments on a magnified scale upon a white screen. When | 
immersed in the hot water, the glass bulb, he explained, expands ; 
and, as its capacity is thereby increased, the liquid it contains at 
first sinks down, but, receiving the heat, it then expands, and 
consequently rises in the tube, The lecturer went on to show how 
the same law which these experiments illustrate comes into play 
in the action of the thermometer, the construction and gradua- 
tion of which he described, pointing out the difference between 
the Centigrade and the Fahrenheit thermometer — the space 
between the freezing and boiling points being in the former case 
divided into a hundred, and in the latter into eighty degrees. 
While some liquids expand to a greater extent than others under 
the same increase of temperature, a similar phenomenon takes 
place in the case of metals, and this was illustrated by the 
heating of a compound bar, one side being iron. and the other 
brass. Under the heat one side expands more than the other, 
and the bar assumes a curved form. ‘The iron receives the 
heat first, and gets the outside of the curve; but the brass 
expands more than the iron ultimately, and the position is con- 
sequently reversed, the brass taking the outside of the curve. The 
expansion of gases under heat is more uniform than the expansion 
of solids or liquids, not being so much constrained by the cohesion 
of their parts, With regard to the expansion of liquids, it has to 
be noted that water ata certain temperature presents a striking 
peculiarity. Ice floats on water, How is this? The ice must be 
lighter than the water, and therefore in freezing it must have 
undergone some expansion. But examine the matter more atten- 
tively, and see what takes place. Take a mass of water at a tem- 
perature, say, of 20 deg. Centigrade. Gradually as you cool it 
down it shrinks until-it reaches exactly 4 deg. Centigrade—that 
is, 4 deg. above freezing point. Cool it down still further, and, 
although not yet frozen, it expands—undergoing & still greater 
expansion at freezing point; so that at 4 deg. Centigrade water is 
at its greatest density. Water is lighter at all other degrees of 
temperature, and therefore it is that at this point of temperature 
water is taken as a standard for measuring the specific gravity 
or specific heat of different substances, Professor Guthrie then 
proceeded to explain more particularly the difference between 
heat and temperature, to which he had called attention in his 
previous lecture. ‘Taking three glass cylinders of different capa- 
cities or diameters, and filling them all up with water to the same 
level, he showed that just as these cylinders contain different 
quantities of water at the same level, so do different sub- 
stances, or different quantities of the same substance, at 
the same temperature, contain different quantities of heat. 
This fact he demonstrated by taking a number of balls of different 
substances—lead, zinc, bismuth, iron, copper, and tin—all heated 
together in oil of a given temperature, placing them on a cake of 
wax, and showing that while some of the balls sink through the 
wax more or less rapidly, others become only more or less im- 
bedded in it, according to the different quantities of heat they 
contain, which are greater in the copper, iron, and zinc than 
in the lead, the bismuth, and the tin. Again, to return to the 
parallel illustration in the case of the cylinders, if you pour the 
same quantity of water into each of these, it will stand at a lower 
level in .a wide than in a narrow cylinder; and so, if you put the 
same quantity of heat into each of those balls, you will find that 
the iron, the copper, and the zinc will be heated less than the lead, 
the bismuth, and the tin, because the former have greater capaci- 
ties for heat than the latter, just as the wide cylinder has a greater 
_capacity for holding water than the narrow. The Professor went 
ou to show how, by taking water as the standard of measurement, 
the specific heats or the specific gravities of different bodies or 
substances are ascertained. The specific heat or the specific 
gravity of a substance is represented by number derived from pro- 
portion. ‘Take a certain weight of water as the stand of 
measurement, and the same weight of iron, put the same 
quantity of heat into each, and ascertain by the dif- 
ferential thermometer to what extent each has been heated. 
The specific heat of the iron is the proportion between the | 
alteration of its temperature and the alteration of the tempera- | 
ture of the water, under the influence of the same quantity | 
of heat. As we must not confound heat with temperature, | 
so neither must we confound a unit of heat with a degree of the | 
thermometer. A unit of heat is the quantity of heat that is re-_ 
quired to raise the temperature of water 1 deg. Centigrade. 
The effect of heat in relation to temperature is attended with cer- 
tain phenomena. Taking a cylinder containing water as the body 
which was to receive heat, the lecturer gave an illustration of one 
of these phenomena, By pouring water into this cylinder. you 
raise the level of the water to a certain height. But suppdsing 
the cylinder were to open out into a series of little cisterns at the 
side, rising at intervals above one another, while the water was 
being poured into the cylinder, the level would continue to rise 
until it came to the first opening, and then the water, although 
not lost, would be lost so far as the power to raise its level is con- 
cerned, until the first cistern were filled. It would then go on 
rising as before until the second opening was reached, when the 
same thing would occur, This illustrates what actually occurs 
in the case of a body receiving heat, as in the case of a block 
ofice. Although not generally known, it is a fact that inside | 
large blocks of ice the temperature is.sometimes found to be several 
degrees below zero, It is possible to get ice some degrees below 
gero, and if you take a lump of it into a warm room you will find 
that for every quantity of heat it receives from the room it gets 
warmer. en, howeyer, the ice is melting, it is refusing to be | 
raised in temperatare; and this may be compared to what takes 
place in the cylinder when the power of raising the level is lost by 
the water escaping into one of the cisterns at the side. 
Professor Guthrie delivered another of his course of lectures on 
“ Physics and Chemistry ’’ at the South Kensington Museum, on | 
Wednesday, when, the weather being extremely fine, there was | 
an unusually large attendance. The lecturer took the opportu- 
nity of alluding to the much-to-be-regretted illness of Professor 
Huxley, and intimated that the series of lectures which, but for 
this iliness, he would have given on “‘ Biology,’’ will be delivered 
by Dr. Michael Foster, of Cambridge. Professor Guthrie then 
proceeded with his lecture on ‘Physics and Chemistry,’’ re- 


| pend all cases of evaporation and condensation. 


absorbs heat. The relation which heat bears to the three 
forms of matter, therefore, is this—that when a solid is 
converted into « liquid or a liquid into a gas, heat is ab- 
sorved; whereas, when a gas is converted into a liquid or 
a liquid into a solid, heat is liberated. Upon these relations -de- 
When a liquid 
boils the elasticity or tension of its vapour overcomes tie 
pressure of the air, and if this pressure be dimiuished the liquid 
boils ata lower temperature; whereas, if the pressure be increased, 
the temperature at which the liquid boils is higher. The lecturer 
went on to explain that heat may pass from place to place by 
conduction, convection, and radiation. Of the three forms of 
matter the best conductors of heat are solids, and the best con- 
ductors amongst solids are the metals. The be-t conductor among 
metals is silver, the best amongst non-metallic liquids is water, 
and the best amongst guses is hydrogen, With regard 
to convection, that can only take place in liquids and 
gases, and we have instances of it in ventilation, winds, and 
ocean currents. When radiant heat falls upon a body three 
things may take place. A portion of the heat may be cast 
off by reflection from the surface ; a portion of it may pevetrate 
and spread in the substance, being, not lost—because there is no 
such thing in Nature—but expended in heating that substance ; 
and a portion may pass through it without being so expended, In 


flected, transmitted, or absorbed, 
enter with difliculty are 
to quit them with difficulty, 


and heat radiators. Smooth 


and are consequently good retainers 
bright metallic surfaces are good 


reflectors, whilst rough, dark surfaces are bad reflectors, The | 
former receive heat with more difficulty, but retain it better than | 
the latter. If you want to boil water quickly, use a vessel witha | 
surface of the latter description; but if you want to keep the water 


long hot, use one with a surface of the former description, Professor 
Guthrie went on to explain further that substances which allow 
heat to pass freely through them are called ‘¢diathermous,’’ that 
diathermaucy bears the same relation to heat as transparency 
does to light, that diathermous bodies bend the course of the 
heat which enters them, and that this property makes it possible 
to concentrate transmitted heat upon one point or focus. Having 
illustrated that part of his subject by a number of experiments, 
the Professor proceeded tu make some observations on the subject 
of light. Light is emitted from all visible bodies. It may have 
its origin in the substance itself, which is then luminous; or the 
visible substance may reflect the light from other sources. The 
sun and the flame of a candle are instances of the first kind; the 


moon and most substances are instances of the second kind. The | 


chief sources of light, as stated ina former lecture, are the sun, 
the light accompanying chemical change, and the light caused by 
electrical discharge. The great source of heat and light is, of 
course, the sun; and, although we have now ina measure become 
acquainted with the surface of the sun—or know pretty well what 
the surface of the sun consists of—we do not know so well what is 
the cause of the heat and light which the sun gives forth, 


\ 


For a | 


long time it was supposed that the sun was a mass of solid matter, | 


which was gradually cooling down. 


Then, when chemistry came | 


to be more studied, and when we found that light was too often | 


accompanied by chemical action, it was supposed that certain 


Then, when the theory of heat came to be more considered, and 
when we began to see the relation between heat and mechanical 


force, we began to look for some mechanical cause of the sun’s, | 
heat and light. 
the constant pouring in of water upon the sun’s mass, 
the amount of heat produced by friction; the amount is propor- | 
tional to the labour or mechanical force expended in overcoming 
the friction ; we know how a ball is heated by falling from some 
height upon the earth ; and probably if a body like the earth were 
to cease its revolutions, and fall in upon the sun, it would furnish 
sufficient to maintain the heat and light of the sun for several 
hundreds of years without sensibly augmenting its mass. 


Hence some suppose that the heat is kept up by 
We know 


Proressorn FaAwcerr commenced at Cambridge, on Saturday 


last, a course of lectures onthe economic programme of the Inter- 
national Society. 
widely spreading among the working classes in favour of certain 
social and economic ideas which, if carried into practical effect, 


At the present time, he said, a movement was 


would produce a more organic change than the first French Revo- 
lution had done. Although entirely opposed to the movement, he 
wished to express a most emphatic warning against meeting it 
with a blind and unreasoning resistance; for, if an intelligent 
sympathy was exhibited towards the wants of the workmen, the 
movement might be turned to purposes of good. In tracing the 
causes which had’ created the present feeling of dissatisfaction 
amongst so many artisans, he contrasted the ‘constantly vaunted 
wealth ’’ of the country with the unsatisfactory condition in which 
so many of the poor live. He attributed the present attitude of 
the working classes to a reaction against the idea, so prevalent 
twenty-five years ago, that the elevation of the masses could be 
secured simply by stimulating the production of wealth. Almost 
an angry feeling of disappointment had arisen when it was found 
that the wealth which had resulted from free trade and other 
agencies had left so much of the misery of the poor untouched. 
The people, being dissatisfied withthe present marked and increas- 
ing inequalities of social condition, had singled out for reprobation 
the two circumstances to which they considered these inequalities 
were chiefly due—viz., the institution of private property, and 
what was called ‘the tyranny of capital.’’ From A ow ideas had 
originated the Socialistiv and the Communistic sentiment. The 
Professor alluded to some of the schemes of the earlier Socialists, 
such as St. Simon, Fourier, and Robert Owen. Whilst, he said, 
he insisted upon the impracticability of the schemes as proposed, 
he would vindicate their authors against the present attacks made 
upon them. They should be regarded as visionary but well- 
meaning enthusiasts. From the failure of their schemes, however, 
good had resulted ; for it could not be denied that Robert Owen 
sowed the first germ of the present co-operative movement. Ad- 
mitting that there was much that was unsatisfactory in the present 
industrial relations, Professor Fawcett insisted on the fact that a 
remedy was not to be looked for in the ideas and echemes put 
forward by modern Socialists. The fundamental distinction be- 
tween modern Socialists aud the Socialists of thirty years ago was 
this—‘‘ that the former were showing an unmistakable tendency 
to rely upon State intervention.”’ He would illustrate this by 
saying that the following might be regarded as the economic pro- 
gramme of the International. The nationalisation of the land 
and the other instraments of production—or, in other words, their 
— by the State; secondly, regulation by the State of the 

ours of labour; thirdly, gratuitous State education ; fourthly, the 
establishment by the State of schemes of associate industry, In 
subsequent lectures he promised to consider each part of this pro- 
gramme in detail. 


THE LATE GEORGE WILSON.—Mrs, Wilson, widow of Mr. George Wilson, 
late president of the National Reform Union, who died a little while ago, 
was, on Monday, waited upon at her residence in Manchester by an 
influential body of gentlemen, who, on behalf of the union, presented to 
her an address expressing deep sympathy and condolence with her and her 
family in their bereavement, The address, which bore 1297 signatures of 
members of Parliament, deputy lieutenants, borough and county magi- 
strates, mayors, &c., recapitulated the movement for the advancement of 
the society with which Mr. Wilson had been identified, and concluded 
thus :—** To vs his pure and unselfish life will ever remain a clear and 
sacred example, while future ages, enlightened and refined, reaping the 
fruits of his labours, will bless his name.” Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., pre- 
sented the eddress, and in doing so alluded in feeling terms to the great 


turning to the t where he left off on the previous occa- 
sion: the relation which heat bears to solids, liquids, and gases. 
Heat is uired to melt a eolid, and to vapourise a nl 
and a solid when melting, or liquid when vaporising, 


loss they had_all sustained by the death of Mr. Wilson. Mr. George D 

Wilson replied on behalf of his mother. Mr. Jacob Bright, MP and 

fe 4 ~ — of becheg: ane took occasion to convey to Mrs. 
eon their personal expression of condolence with bh 

and of their admiration of Mr, Wilson, sahara 


great chemical changes were going on in what we call the sun. | 


| phraseology. Captain von Donnerwetter, of the Prussian «; 
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A MILITARY MARE’S NEST, 
(From the “ Daily News,”’) 

A CONTEMPORARY recently printed.a letter from a cory, 
dent asking, in evident horror, whether readers could 
realise the fact that there was a regiment (the 38th) * » 
Dover armed with muzzle-loading rilles. If it wa on 
of the propounder of this question to be sensational he iel a 
intensified the sensation by asserting, and the qases ties ree 
have been true, that the gallant 38th are actually as t at ud 
af the present time without arms or accoutrements of A 
The total armament of the regiment consists of exac tly 
muzzle-loading Enfield ritles, being in the propértion of 
each company, and the equipment of accoutrements is of {} 
dimensions. The 38th takes its turn with the other regi: a 
Dover in garrison duty, with its modicum of muzzle-londers.. tee 
the men off duty, since they have no waistbelts, and since ite eat 
be the height of brutality to confine to barracks, on accou aye a 
lack of waistbelts, a regiment just arrived from Indi, eae : 
seen in the streets ‘“‘improperly dressed,” to quote the lit ; 


por 


ry 


writes to his English friend that he is about to make a vi 0 tl 
island, over the military history of which he has pored s an: 


hours when a student at the Kreigsakademie, The English fyi, 


| thinks it only right to go down to Dover to meet the Captain as | 
other words, when radiant heat falls upon a body it may be re- | : 12 Captain ae } 

Bodies which allow heat to | 
for that reason good rellectors, allow heat | 


touches British soil. ‘The Captain dulyarrives. Friend, who | 
ordered dinner at his club, suggests procedure to town by the ny 
train. But the Captain is not to be hurried; he has read of 1 vee : 
and its fortifications and defences, from the Castle Keep t th 
newest lines, from Queen Elizabeth's pocket-pistol to the lates: 
9-in. gan, ‘The Captain insists on exploring Dover, and , ath Gre 
ing from its garrison his first impressions as to the appear ance i 
bearing of British troops. So the twain, after a slight refectio 
at the Lord Warden, sally forth on their way to the castle, J) ‘ 
first military encountered are a ‘‘ walking out’ party of the Rit 
Brigade, dapper, neat, and: jaunty, from the love-lock on ine 
right temple to the trim waist girt by the black belt. The C unt 
goes into grave ecstacies of admiration, and ** Wonderful!” 
the smallest word in his mouth. The friend buoyantly huy 
‘‘ Ninety-five, ninety-five,” alternated with the “ British Groin 
diers,”” promenades the flag-stones with a proud and semi-ma Re 
tread, and is dwelling with his mind's eye on a picture of ‘s 
whole army corps of Jiiger fleeing in disorganisation bef« ré , 
sub-division of Prince Arthur's battalion. As the pair tani 
the corner of the street, there meet them full in the face — 
couple of men in red tunics, baggy trousers, and coarse old- 
pattern caps. Neither shows any waist at all; there isa total 
absence of shapeliness about the tunic, that * krunkles”’ up in 
wrinkles on the chest; for the belt that should keep it trim. n 1 
taut, and give general nattiness to the figure, is not to be seen on 
either pedestrian, ‘* What are these?’’ asks the Captain, scun- 
ning them critically through his spectacles, Friend—a little dis. 
concerted, and the *‘ British Grenadiers’’ having terminated wit) 
some abruptness—attempts to turn the matter off. “Oh! men on 
fatigue, or militia perhaps, these fellows without waistbelt: ; you 
must make some allowances, you kaow, Captain, for our ‘wnd- 
webrmen.”’ ‘* Nay,’’ says the Captain, ‘‘ these are no landwelr- 
men, for I see a regimental number on their shoulder-straps, ani 
were they on fatigue would it be that they might walk into a 
guest-house with some maidens: ”’’ For, in truth, an adjournment 
of the kind indicated by the Captain has taken place. ‘The Cap- 
tain grunts the kind of grunt to which in quiet corners General 
Blumenthal was so much addicted while the autumn manceavres 
were in progresy, and the pair walk on towards the citadel. They 
halt when they reach the first garrison sentry. The sentry is 1 
fine stalwart fellow, and is marching to antl fro on the sky line 
with a brisk, soldier-like step. Friend's spirits rise as the Captain 
halts and cocks his spectacles in the direction of the sentry, ‘t Not 
a bad style of man,’’ friend presently interpolates, with view of 
“drawing’’ the Captain’s expression- of opinion. The C: 
does not seem to hear the observation. After a long deli 
stare, he solemnly takes off his spectacles and puts them in li 
pocket, as he mutters audibly, ** Gott, if he walks not with « 
muzzle-loader! JVe breechloaded the Danes out of Schleswig in 
1864’ And as the pair proceed further, and pass garrison sentry 
after garrison sentry, the Captain’s sot/o voce exclamation ever is, 
‘More muzzle-loaders, more muzzle-loaders!’’ For in very 
truth it is the 58th whose turn it is to find the garrison duty for 
the day, and the unfortunate fifty-six stand of muzzle-loaders, the 
sole armament of the regiment, are on show for the edification o! 
the German Staff Captain, who proceeds to London ponderiny 
gravely over the problem which the sight has suggested to hi: 
whether all he has heard about the Snider as the universal a 
ment of the British Army, while the Henri-Martinis are being 
turned out at high-pressure speed, is not insular dust flung int: 
Continental eyes. 

_ That Captain and correspondent have alike found a mare's 1 
isapparent when the facts of the case are detailed, After son 
fourteen years’ good service in India, the turn came round for tiv 
388th to return to England. The regiment, when it left Pnglaud 
in 1857, had been armed with Enfield rifles—with Enfield rilles it 
had borne the brunt of many a hot fight in the days of the 
Mutiny, and as the time approached for its return h ome its arms 
were still the Enfields it had brought out. Whether, in common 
with all our regiments in India as well asat home, it should not 
have had breech-loaders served out to it some time ago, is a qui 
tion that it is probably easier for the curious to ask than for the 
authorities to answer conclusively. But, no such distribution 
having taken place previous to the approach of the time for the 
return of the 58th, it was obviously wise on the part of the autho- 
rities to allow the regiment to come home for its breech-loaders, 
in preference to sending out the breech-loaders to India to 10 
other purpose than that they should almost immediately be brought 
back again. The line of action adopted in this case is in accordance 
with what has been the invariable practice; and a regiment arme«! 
with muzzle-loaders leaves its arms behind for the use of the 
sepoys and other native troops, bringing home with it only »s 
many weapons as are required for the performance of guard duti: 
on boardship. Thus it was that the fifty-six Enfields, which now 
form the sole offensive arms of the gallant 38th, found their wy 
back to England. The regiment landed at Portsmouth on the {)t)\, 
and at once proceeded to Dover, where, as part of the garrison, 
it has devolved upon it, as we have said, to do garrison duty in i's 
turn, using for this duty its modicum of muzzle-loaders and 
accoutrements. But the breech-loaders were lying in Dover 
Arsenal, waiting the arrival of the regiment. As soon as possibie 
after that event the serving out of them and the accompanying 
accoutrements began, and is now complete, nearly, if not alto- 
gether. But, as all soldiers know, arms and belts must be marke«! 
and numbered before issue to fhe men; and this duty is necessarily 
a regimental one. Marking and numbering is busily going on in 
the store-rooms of the 38th; and in the course of a few days the 
issue of arms and accoutrements will take place, when muzzle- 
loaders will be no more seen on the cliffs of Dover, nor beltless 
privates escorting ‘‘ maidens.’ into its ‘* guest-houses,’’ It cannot 
be said that three weeks is an unreasonable length of time to be 
consumed in drawing, marking, and issuing the arms and _ ac- 
coutrements of a whole regiment; and for the rest, the whole 
matter has been one of the simplest routine. 


tain 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS.—A deputation from the London School Board 
waited, on Tuesday, upon the Home Secretary, on the subject of increasing 
the number of industrial schools. The activity of the officers of the board 
had gathered up 400 “ poor unfortunate and neglected children" out of the 
streets; but that had filled all the industrial schools, The board must, 
therefore, give up this part of its work unless the Government would allow 
the system to be extended by certifying as industrial schools those new 
buildings which private persons—with the assistance of the school board- 
were willing to erect, and by permitting the enlargement of existing 
schools, Mr, Bruce, in reply, said he should propoze that the Government 
should not refuse those applications, but that in future the grant will be 
reduced from 53, to 3s, 6d, 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATION LEAGUE. 
» following circular, which has been issued by the mat 
nittee of this body, contains the reasons for the ad: 


» new programufe of the league : 


iging 
H 

plion of 
* Birmingham, Jan 
Clilon to the 


We desire to call your particu'ar following 
tement laid before the executive co ities, at its mecting ou 
tie L7thinst.,.and to the resolutions adopted therein; — ‘Lhe 
National Education League was founded to promote the estab- 
rejment of & national rystem of education, locally administered, 
ve sory, uusectarian, rate-supported, and fre e. The intention 
of tie founders was to supplement the deficiencies of existing 
“-hools by the creation of new schools, under the management of 
«ool boards elected by and responsible to the ratepayers ia all 
‘tricts of the country, It was hoped »nd believed that vy the 
atu nce and ex imple of such schools, and by the superiority of 
heir management, the conductors of all existing schools would 
nitimately bea led to associate themselves with the new systom, 
i that a really national system would g aiuuliy take the place 
of the denominati mal schools, which, in private and irrespousible 
ands, hive afforded, and can afford, only partial and inefficient 
‘ieans of instruction, in consequence of subordinating secular 
aching to the incu ation of sectarian theological doctrines, 
rn hese hopes and expectations have been disappointed. _ The mea- 
re introduced by her Majesty's Governm nt—most objectionable 
its original form—issued from Parliament in the shape of a cou- 
cordat between the Ministry and the advocates of sec tarian teach- 
ing. Instead of providing for the establishment of a nat.onal 
ystem, under the control of elected bodics, it strengthened and 
extended the sectarian system, encouraged applicatious for n ow 
ding grants for denominational schools, rendered inevitable 
the imposition of a new church rate upon the country, created an 
iucessant and increasingly-embittercd religious difficulty, and 
perpetuated a system by which national taxrs and local rats are 
vntrusted for expenditure to irresponsible private persons, over 
whose teaching the community has no control. In addition to this, 
the Ministers of the Crown, of their own motion, raised by one half 
the payments to sectarian schools, thus enabling them, in mavy 
cases, to dispense with local subscriptions, on the faith of which 
national funds were originally granted to school managers. ‘Lhe 
esult is that upwards of 5200 upplications have been made for 
new building grants, involving an expeuditure of £600,000; and 
that the annual grant for school maintenance will probably 
be increased by one half, the whole of this amount going into the 
hands of irresponsible persons for the direct promotion of sectarian 
interests and the teaching of sectarian doctrines, chiefly those of 
the Anglican Church and of the Church of Rome. By these means, 
ud by the further means of grants (by the payment of school 
fees) under the authority of school boards, these Churches, and 
ther religious bodies who may choose to participate with them, 
secu & concurrent endowment at the cost of the State and of 
local Communities; and, by the strengthening of existing interests 
and the creation of new interests, the establishment of a national 
system of education will become increasingly difficult with the 
progress of time. It is, therefore, necessary for the advocates of 
a national system to develop their plans, and to give their move- 
ment 2 direction in accordance with the state of things created by 
theunitedaction of the Government and the denominationalists. It 
is no longer possible to secure the original objects of the league by 
merely endeavouring to supplement the deficiencies of the de- 
nominational system. The efforts of the league and of kindred 
rganisations must be directed towards remodelling the present 
ystem in such a manner as to secure efficient control by the State 
and the ratepayers, and at the same time to afford to the de- 
nominations the fullest-oppdrtunity of giving religious instruction 
in accordance with their respective opinions. For this purpose the 
lan of separate religious instruction (already conceded in prin- 
ciple, though imperfectly recognised in practice by the conscience 
clause) must be extended to all existing schools, In this way, and 
in no other, can the élaims of the denominations be reconciled with 
the right of a nation to a complete, uniform, and eflicient system of 
teaching in secular subjects, controlled and directed by those who 
provide the necessary funds; a system freely open to all classes ; 
based upon the principle of compulsory attendauce; and abstain- 
ing from any violation of the right of conscience, In accordance 
with requests from leading members of the League, the executive 
took into consideration the position of the education question as 
affected by the working of the Education Act, the increase of 
building grants for denominational schools, the increase of the 
annual grant, and the demands of the lrish Roman Catholic pre- 
jatos for a sectarian system of education. After mature cou- 
ideration, the following recommendations were adopted by the 
Executive Committee, as indicating the manner in which the prin- 
iples of the league are applicable to the circumstances thus 


sta 
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in 


buil 


«reat —_ 

“1, The compulsory election of school boards in all districts. 

“” No schools to be recognised as public elementary schools 
but those under the control of elected school boards. 

‘*3, Existing school buildings to be placed, by consent, under the 
control of suth beards, for use during the hours of secular instruc. 
tion, to be given under the direction of school boards; the build- 
ings to be retained for all other purposes by the denominations 
with which they are connected. . 

“4. Any school in respect to° which such control is declined, to 
be exelnded from participation in the annual Government grant 

‘**5. In all schools provided by school boards out of local rates, 
prriols entirely separate and distinct from the time allotted to 
ordinary school teaching may be set apart for instruction in 
religion on week days. Such religious instruction to be given by 
nominations at their own cost, and by their own teachers 
appointed for that purpose, but no privilege to be given to one 
denomination over anotker, In cases of dispute, appeal to be 
made to the Education Department.”” 


THANKSGIVING SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’s.—The arrangement of the in- 
terior of St. Paul’s Cathedral f. rx the forthcoming thanksgiving service is to 
mumenced in a few days, aid during the time occupied by the prepara- 
t the ordinary daily and special services will be su-per ded. The order 
of the service upon the ogcasion is to begin with the “* Te Deum Landamus, 
sung by 250 voices to the accompaniment of the organ. ‘his will be fol- 
lowed by a special form of prayer, after which sn anthem, composed by Mr. 
John Goss to words selected from Psalm cxviii., will be performed, This 
ill be succeeded by a short sermon, at the end of wh'cia Lymn is to be 
‘, in which the congregation will join. The tune for the hymn will be 
ba,” the composition of the Prince Consort. Afver the de'ivery of the 

euediction, by the Archbishop of Canterbury, the service will be con- 
claded.~ Sforning Post, Tuesday, the 27ch inst., has been fixed for the 

eremony, ; 

DEBRETT’'S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.—As o standard work of 
e, * Debrett,” in point of antiquity, is without a compeer. = 
ge has continued upwards of a century ard a half, and some idea o 
12 Vast number of changes which it has recorded may be gathered from a 
few facts relating to last year. The number of peers removed by — _ 
“ghteen 5 of peeresses, thirteen; of baroneta, thirty-one; and of kn gh my 

irty-three, Two peerages became extinct, four new ones were crea ba : 
‘wo p_ers were advanced in rarkk, and one was called from abeyance. Six 
caeteies were c gated, and four became extinct. Twelve new reer igcnd 

er: sworn of the Privy Council, and thirty-nine gentlemen —— t “4 

( of knighttood. Both works overflow with facte, and, alt! oug 
«40 errors may creep in where 14,000 alterations have to be made hp d 
t, the support given to ‘ Debrett” speaks volumes for the general cor 
reeness of ite pages. 

CHANGES IN THE House or ComMONS.—When the House of acid 
7 mbles, on the 6th inst., the following members will ncn ig 
‘\e their seats:—Mr. Watney, for East Surrey, in the room a ‘ 74 
Buxton, deceased; Colonel Hoge, for Truro, in succession to Cap m1 
vivian, now Permanent Under-Secretary. for War; Mr. Isaac tae 4 
‘or the city of Limerick, in the room of the late Mr. W. F. Russell ; © 

citor.General, on his re-election for Dover; and Mr. Bates, 3 
in snecession to Sir R. P. Collier, who has been elevated to the 
: w writs will be moved for the Wick Burghs and West Cheshire, 

qnent upon the resignations of Mr. Loch and Mr. Jobn i areca ; 

ta few days later for North Notts, from the represc ntation of — _ 

vresent Speaker will retire, Sir John Coleridge and Mr. Dowse wi A bee 

their seats as Attorney-General respectively for Enog/and and Ireland, be 
wnder the Reform Act of 1867 it has not been necessary for either to 


re-clected, both having previously held offices under the Crown. 


| 
| 


| mon lodging-houses, to which but for these homes they would be 


| posed by Sir Charles Jackson, having been responded to with 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


D°AN STANLEY ON THE ART OF PRINTING. 
ON Sunday moroiug the establishment of a fund, to be devuted 
to the relief (by way of aunual pensions) cf the aged and neces- 
sitous daughters of pruners, Was inaugurated by Dean St tnley in 
Westniuster Abbey. Lhe fund is to. be calied the Westiminster 
Abbey Pe usion Fund, and is established in commemora ion of the 
fact 1 the art of printing in England emanated from Weste | 
minster Abbey, 
there be light.” ‘The words were not to be taken as an exact 
exponent of scientific truth, Lf they were, we should find our- 


selves in eudless difficulties as to whether light could have existed | 14drupling theie working capacity, 


before the creation of the sun and moon, as to the time of the 
creation of the stars, aud as to the relation of the Hebrew to the 
other cosmogonies of the earth, But, putting aside all these ques 
tiour, and taking the Bible and the book of Genesis in their true 
aspect, then the text presented no difficulty, and was full of the 
deepest meaning. 1b was the first expression which the Bible | 
contained of the Divine will, It wa», according to the conception 
of the sacred writer, the first command which broke the silence of 
eternity. It was the first tribute to the paramount greatuess, the 
inestimable value, of light over darkness in all the coming ages of 
the world, then first siuggling into existence, Well might the 


ancient heathen philosopher exclaim on reading this passage that | 
Well might the | 


it was the very model of sublime expression. 
English poet, in his long solitary night of blindness, draw from 
the text his own lofty reflections,” Those who had ever visited the 
gieat city of Strasbourg might remember it contained in its 
tuarket-place the image of its most reuowned citizen, the first 
founder of that noble art which they were met to-day to com- 
memorate. Onf the pedestal of that statue were written the simple 
words, ** Let there be light.””. The words were indeed no exagge- 
ration of the great event which that statue celebrated, There was 
light. Ina few years from the time that Guttenberg set up @ press 
in Strasbourg the treasures of ancient learning were scattered 
over Europe, a new world was discovered by Columbus, and 
the great day of the Reformation came. From that sunple 
mechanical contrivance rays of light were shot forth which 


found their way into cottage and palace, castle and cavern, | 


and the Jight thus kindled became, by reason of its own | Great Britain. 


strength, absolutely inextinguishable. Never did the appliances 
of matter so assist the efforts of the mind, 
intellect so identify itself with the marvels of mechanical skill, 
One of the first founders of the printing art, the companion of 
Guttenberg, became the subject of one ot the most striking efforts 
of the genius of a great European poet. In the work of ‘ Faust” 
the great German represented the struggle of human iatellect in 
its search after truth, in its craving after light, in its grappling 
with the great problems which agitate human thought, and of 
which the invention of printing was the first pledge and emblem, 
The art of printing, the legend and drama of * Faust,” repre- 
s uted the spread of light in its purely intellectual aspect. In the 
spread of English printing the same truth was expressed, but 
under a softer and gentler atmosphere. 
patriarch of English printers, set up his printing-press, as he him- 


self had said in the titlepages of his earliest works, in Westminster | 


Abbey, within the precincts of the Chapel of St. Ann, beside the 
ancient Almonry, 
the kindly Abbot whose tomb ia the northern aisle had lately been 
rescued from long neglect. Here, also, he received the patronage 
of the princely Jady whose tomb may be still seen within the 
abbey walls. ‘The connection between Lady Margaret and 
William Caxton was never lost. It was recalled again and.again 
in the titlepages of Caxton's printed works. Caxton'’s monument 
was to be found in the neighbouring Church of St. Margaret, 
but of the ancient Almonry in which he worked not a vestige 
remained, His memory was well retained in the singular name 
given by printers to their meetings, which have over them, as it 
were, &holy atmosphere, After referring to Dean Milman, who, 
while a Canon in Westminster Abbey, had inaugurated a fund 
called the Caxton Pension, Dean Stanley concluded by making a 
powerful appeal on behalf of the charity inaugurated that day, 
A sum of £93 5s, 6d. was collected after the sermon, 


HOMES FOR WORKING BOYS. | 

Tue first festival of an institution for providing homes for 

working boys in London was celebrated, on ‘Tuesday night, by a 
dinner at the London Tavern. Colonel Hogg, M.P., chairman of | 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, took the chair, supported by 
Sir Charles Jackson; Mr, Samuel Morley, M.P. ; Mr. T. Chambers, 
QC., M.P.; Mr. Robert Hanbury, Mr. George Hanbury, Mr. | 
George Moore, Mr. H. Willans, Mr. A. D, Chapman, Mr. A. O, | 

Charles, Mr. Quintin Hogg, the Rev. R. Moore, Mr. G. H. Frean, 
Mr. C. D. Fox, Mr. C. R. Ford, and others. About ninety ladies 
and gentlemen sat down to a well-served dinner. The-tirst toasts, 
“The Queen,’’ proposed by the chairman, and “ The Prince and 
Princess of Wales and other members of the Royal Family,’’ pro- 


great heartiness, the chairman gave the principal toast of the 
evening, ‘* Prosperity to the Homes for Working Boys in London.,"’ 
After a few remarks upon the educational advantages ofiered to 
the toys who became inmates of these homes, thé chairman said 
that amoug these might be mentioned the fact that the boys were 
taught to cultivate a manly spirit of independence. The institu- 
tion was not entirely charitable, the boys being obliged to pay a 
portion of their earnings for food’ and clothes, besides a certain 
sum, proportionate to the amount of their wages, for rent. ‘The 
children who left the numerous charitable institutions in the | 
metropolis and began to earn their own living sorely needed well- 
ordered, clean houses, where they would be under some kind of 
supervision for the first few years of their lives, and would find 
themselves in a wholesome, moral atmosphere, and it was to assist 
in affording such timely help that the benevolent founders of this 
institution now appealed to the public. Two homes—one in 
Portman- square and one in Spital-square—had already been estab- 
lished, and he invited all who felt iutereste i in the success of this 
important work to go, as he had himself done, to these homes, and 
see the excellent results of the movement. Mr. George Hanbury, 
the treasurer, in responding, gave some instances from his 
experience of the useful working of the institution in removing 
boys from the temptations which would beset them in the com- 


driven. A latge sum of money was needed, in order that new 
homes might be opened, ‘There were other homes, conducted on 
a somewhat similar principle, which were also doing good work. 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., in proposing the health of the chair- 
man, congratulated Mr. Hunbury on being the originator of this 
excellent scheme. ‘The chairman, in responding, said he had 
received several subscriptions from employers of labour, who were 
pleased to have honest, well-condycted boys, of whose moral 
character they could get a satisfactory account. Mr. Thomas | 
Chambers, M.P., in proposing the committse and stewards, | 
argued that the institution, although not perhaps entirely 

eleemosynary, was entirely charitable in the best sense of the 
word, since it helped those who helped themselves. Mr. A. O. | 
Charles, the hon. secretary, in acknowledging the compliment, 

explained that the cost of maiutaining each home was about £300 | 
a year. In the two homes there were eighty boys, whose average 

earnings were—in the West-End home 7s. 2d. per week, in the | 
City home 6s. 6d. per week, Altogether, their earnings were 

about £1450 per annum, They paid for their food and clothes, | 
and from 1s. per week upwards, according to their earnings, for 

rent. The balance of rent, the cost of supe rvision, teaching, &c , 

had to be met by subscriptions. The two homes had been at | 
work two years; and Mr, Morley had now offered to fit up and | 
furnish a third, and to pay the rent for four years, if the sub- | 
scribers would undertake to carry out the work. For the first 

time, they had appealed to the public; and he was glad to say | 
that a liberal response had been made to the call for assistance, 

He then read a list of subscriptions, headed by the chairman's 
list with £588, and amounting altogether to £1260, After the 


| 


| volves, 
| Well, by any gunsmith with the ordin wy appliances of his trad 


Never did the human | 


Caxton, the venerable | 


There he worked under the fostering care of | 


a 
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speeches the company withdrew to another room, where a concert 
Wis 
Orchestral and Choral Society, conducted by Mr. W. 


West Londoaw A:matcur 


Boavaa 


given by the members of the 


THE RE-ARMAMENT OF EUROPE. 


Norwitistanpving the close secre y which always shrow 


Doan Stanley took bis text from Genesis, ** Let military matters iu Prassia, it is well knowa thad an wiusaal 


wAivity prevails in the Government workshops, and that most of 
them ure being enlarged to the extent ot tripling or even 
_ the It is proposed to re-aru 
the eutire effective force of the German Empire, except Bayar, 
within tive years, which would imply an average production of 
small-arms of at least 200,000 per annum, whereas hitherto it lus 
boen considerably less than half that number in all the G ravi 
States together, 

It is interesting at this moment to review the cond 
Which other European States and we ourselves are, in rey 
facing the many new and dificult problems which the general 
lutroduction of breech-loaders as the soldier's weapon ine 
The old muzzle-loader could be made, more or | ss 


and it is ouly within the last ten or fifteen years that the m anu: 
facture of small-arms by machinery has commenced on a scale of 
any magnitude. or the breech-loader, however, machinery of a 
special and expensive kind is in lispeasable. ts essence is a 
mechanisin more or less ingenious, more or less simple; but, what- 
ever its pattern or the system may be, it cannot be efficiently and 
in large numbers made by hand cheaply, In fact, a military 


| breech-loader, to be of tirst quality, should be in all its parts inter- 


changeable—that is to say, any one of, perhaps, twenty or thirty 
pieces in the mechanism should fit into 100,000 or more arms of 
the same description, It has therefore become as much, if not 
more, the engineer's work as the gunmaker's; and that country 


_ is the best prepared for a sudden emergency which possesses the 
| most complete establishments of this character, whether public or 
| private, 


There can be no doubt that the Americans are in this respect 
very much ahead of all European countries, not even excepting 
The War of Secession gave them what they them- 
selves would call the “stars;’’ and when, after 1866, the enor- 
mous demand for military breech-loaders arose, some three or four 
great factories—notably Colt’s, that of Messrs. Remington, the 
Providence ‘fool Company, &c.—were able to deliver between 
800,000 and 400,000 improved rifles, sometimes with incredibly 
short periods of delivery; while Great Britain, even under the 
exceptional stimulus of the Franco-Prussian war, did not probably 
export 90,000 Sniders, and was utterly unable to produce a new 
pattern within the short notice allowed. It must here be res, 
marked that a great factory tooled for any particular sys- 
tem of breech-loading arms has very serious difliculties to 
contend with in manufacturing another, and cannot do so without 
much outlay of money and time. Yet all such establishments 
prepare themselves a) initio for some particular system, which 
they furnish in preference to others, aud which is gener uly that 
adopted by the Government of the country. This difficulty of 
changing trom one system to another accounts for the backward- 
ness of most Continental Governments in going to the vast ex- 
pense of State establishments of this sort until the system of 
breech-loading shall be definitively decided upon, which it is not 
yet in the majority of European countries, 

Next to America will shortly be Russia. That Government is 
now hurrying on contracts here andin America for fabulous quan- 
tities of machinery intended for a gigautic small-arms factory in 
the centre of the empire, which, when completed, will turn out 
about 200,000 a year of breech-loaders on the Berdon principle. 

Austria has in Styria a great factory capable of turning out 
about 80,000 a year on the Werndl principle. 

Fiance has a factory at St. Etienne, worked in partnership 
by the Government with a private company, which is able to 
furnish about 100,000 Chassepots per annum, It is, however, 
only partially tooled upon the “ interchangeable,’’ or ** machine- 
work,’’ principle, and the French military authorities are said 
to entertain a project of erecting an additional and larger factory 
according to the most modern mechanical improvements. 

In Belgium, although the export of military arms of a secondary 
quality—chietly hand-made—is very great, there is as yet no 
establishment of the kind we refer to, 

The same is true of Italy and Spain, in both of which there are 
arms factories of a certain importance, but upon the old-fashioned 
method. In both countries the respective Goyernments cou» 
template the erectioa of extensive national small-arms factories, 
so soon as they shall have decided what system of breech-loading 
to adopt. 

Compared to its population, Bavaria ranks very high in its pro- 
ductive capacity of arms. Having adopted the Werder some 
years, and been under way with the manufacture before the 
late war broke out, it is now able to furnish about 210,000 per 
annum of that description of rifle. 

Switzerland, which stands alone in its adoption of a repeating 
rifle for its infantry, the Vetferli, has only just commenced the 


| execution of a contract for 80,000, which will occupy about two 


years, and which is given out to a number of private manufac- 
turers, each making a special part. ‘The principal small-arms 
factcry in Switzerland is that at Neuhausen, near the falls of the 
Rhine, which is chiefly machined and tooled for the manufacture 
of the Vetterli. 

Great Britain has unquestionably the model of a Government 
establishment of this kind in the Royal Ordnance Factory near 
Enfield, the plant of which is now being altered for the manufac- 
ture of the new service arms, and which within the last year has 
been very much enlarged. Outside of this quite exceptional 
establishment the productive capacity of this country can scarcely 
be said to be in proportion with its enormous mechanical resources, 
The chief private establishments are the birmingham Small-Arms 
Company, originally designed for the manufacture of the Snider ; 
the London Small-Arms Company, on a smaller scale, with the 
same view; and the Westley-Richards Arms and Ammunition 
Company, which has only recently established its works, Leaving 
out of question the sporting ritles and so-called military arms 
which are exported in enormous quantities to the East and to 
Africa, the productive capacity of the ‘‘trade’’ of an approved 
Government pattern has probably never exceeded 100,000 a year ; 
and now that this pattern has been replaced by another, it is 
doubtful whether the Government could within the next year or 
two depend upon the industrial resources of the country, as they 
are at present, for more than an average of 50,000 arms outside of 
its own factory. ae 

Altogether, the requirements of European States alone within 
the next five years may be safely estimated at about 5,000,000 
stands of arms of various descriptions, which, with existing app!i- 
ances all the world over, could not possibly be supplied in fifteen 
years, even if no changes were impending in the armament of 
every country, This comforting reflection may be derived from 
the fact that, bating political thunderclaps, we are authorised to 
hope for along respite from war; for a terrible experience has 
proved that upon the more or less judicious manner in which this 
question of re-armament is met by each Goverament and country 
its very existencca may depend; and all, therefore, siow a wise 
prudence in solving the problem before entering on a trial of 
strength. Upon the whole, and although theré is much yet left 
to be done, we may say that we hold our own on this point with 
our more military neighbours, and that in some respects we have 


anticipated them.—Slandard. 


SEVERAL GENTLEMEN connected with the Alexandra Orphanage, 
Hornsey-rise, afew months ago, offered to give 100 ga. each, in payments 
of 25 gs. per annum for four years, provided the list of those willing to do 
80 was made up to fifty. There are now forty-three subscribers to this 
special fund, and the committee earnestly appeal to the benevolent to help 
them to complete the number, 0 that the debt on this usefal charity may 


be extinguished, 
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SERV DAME. 


ERAL. CES AT NOTRE 
He ceneeal ceremonies a5 Notre Dame in 


nonour of those who died in the defence of Paris 
jas been one of the principal items of French social 
intelligence during the past few days, and we are 
able to publish an Illustration of the scene near 
the rostrum or pulpit from which the address was 
delivered. The solempities were organised by the 
society in aid of the sick and wounded, and the 
whole cathedral was draped in black, while upon 
the black banners loosely hung the Genevared cross, 
In the midst of the choir, in front of the altar, 
was an immense catafalque, supported on silver 
columns, with a pediment of silver, with black 
drapery, and decorated with K reoch flags and 
colours. A great crowd of distinguished persons 
assembled to take part in the ceremonies, which 
wore responded to by the keen sympathies of 
everyone within the vast building. 


IN THE ZiLLERTHAL, 

We have published in former Numbers of the 
ILLUSTRATED TIMES Engravings of some of the 
magnificent scenery of the Eastern Alps, the 
mountain peaks of which are year by year be- 
coming more familiar to intrepid excursionists, 
who, following the trustworthy guidance of 
explorers like Mr. John Ball, discover fresh 
objects of interest at every visit, One of the 
last of our Illustrations was that of the bridge 
at the foot of the Lofferspitz, and we this 
week complete the series by two suggestive pic- 
tures of representative spots in the same portion 
of the Zillerthal range, one of the most pic- 
tureeque and charming of the Tyrol chain. Pros 
ceeding from the solitary hamlct of the Zemtbal, 
known as Ginzling, and standing at the confluence 
of the Floitenthal, the traveller who wishes to 
ascend the Lifferspitz, or Lofiler, has to proceed 
through the glen of the Floithental amidst scenery 
so wild and striking that they who do tot care to 
go further sre well rewarded for the labour of 
ascending as far as the foot of the glacier. 

On reaching the level of the upper glacier the 
traveller bears to the right, and commences a 
long and steep ascent, at first over ice, which 
soon gives place to névé, to reach the crest of 
the main range, between the desired summit and 
a snowy point projecting between the Lofferspitz 
and the Schwarzenstein, the view of which is 
represented in our second Illustration, 


THE GAMING-TABLES OF THE 
CONTINENT, 

Hompure was crowded last year. The tables 
were doing a thriving business. Their proprie- 
tors appeared delighted to win, and the players 
not unhappy to lose. One thing alone marred the general sense of 
enjoyment. The fiat of the German Parliament had gone 
forth that in two years gentlemen and ladies were to be de- 
prived of the pleasure of staking their money, and their kind, 
good friends who made this easy for them were no longer to be 
allowed to pursue their work of benevolence. In vain had Imperial 
William been appealed to. Imperial William was very sorry; but 
he had constitutional qualms, and could not venture to interfere 
with his Parliament. Poor M. Blanc, the principal proprietor of 
the establishment, was a pitiable sight as he wandered sadly about 
the gardens of the Kursaal and explained to his sympathising 
friends how he was to be deprived of his means of subsistence (he 
is worth, it is believed, above £100,000) by an iniquitous attack 
upon private property. There is an ‘ancient man—M. Duché by 
name—who for years unknown has been the master of the cere- 
monies at gambling establishments, He commenced his life at 
Frascati’s, during the first French Empire. When public gambling 
was suppressed in Paris, he fled to the Baths of Lueca, where he 
set up a modest roulette-table. The Italians are wondrously 
clever at anything connected with gambling, and they literally 
managed to break M. Duché. Then he flitted to Geneva, and 
thence to Homburg. ‘‘I had hoped,’’ he said, with tears in his 
eyes, “*to end my days here. Ihave married. I have a house.”’ 
He seemed to regard himself as some old feudal baron, and to 
take it as a personal insult and a mighty grievance that he was 
not to be sllowed to sink quietly into an honoured grave, waging 
to the last a lifelong war against the public. The croupiers 
and minor employés connected with the establishment are 
most of them ex-waiters. They are well paid, and, as a 
rule, have wives and families, Habit has enabled them 
to assume a digni- 
fled, impassive air, 
as, like the Fates, 
they cut short the 
thread of many a 
poor Covil’s resources. 
They are not very 
likely to find scitua- 
tions as clerks when 
the last days of Hom- 
burg have passed, and 
they shudder at the 
thought of again as- 
suming the napkin. : 
rhe townspeople, cf hr 
course, are indignant, : : Z- 
and curse German 
unity. No gambling 
means no high prices 
and few pigeons. It == 
means a reasonablo a. 
charge for a room, 
and a ressonable 
charge for a din- 
ner. Everyone who is 
not an hotel or a 
lodging-house keeper 


nse 


at Homburg is a 
banker or a dealer 
in curiosities. The 
“banker’? not only 


cashes circular notes, 
but he hangs abcut 
the tables and offers 


accommodation to 
“every young fol 


who is known to be 
rich.” The youth's 
bills are discounted at 
a rate which would 
make many an estim- 
able Hebrew in Lon- 
don almost die with 
envy, and half what is 
called cash is ad- 
vanced in lottery 
tickets which never 
gain a prize. The 
dealer in curiosities 
18 & sort of marine- 
store dealer —he is 
ready to buy anhy- 
thing, from a watch to : 


IN THE ZILLERTHAL : 


; an old pair of trousers; but, unlike the banker, he believes in no 
rumours of wealth ; his money is only forthcoming against a real, 
' tangible security. Besides the townspeople and the recognised em- 
| ployés of the Kursaal, there area large number of worthy fellows— 
the tag-rag of France and the bob-tail of England—who make Hom- 
| burg and the gambling establishments in its neighbourhood their 
hunting-grounds, and who one way or another have managed to 
live on the fat of the land for many years. They are supposed to 
understand the intricacies of the game of trente et quarante far 
better than novices, and they are ready to give their services in 
playing a ‘‘system’’ for a consideration, Each one of them 
manages to get a few clients during the year; and, with a good 
system, a few clients, as many a Jawyer knows, may be made to 
goa very long way. What theee practitioners would do without 
public gambling establishments it is difficult to imagine. Asa 
rule they aro cheery, kindly beings, but utterly incapatle of an 
honest day's work. 

But it is not only those who in various ways live by the Kursaal 
to whom its closing will be a bitter blow. Eels get accustomed to 
being skinned; gamblers literally like it. It is very rarely that 
the desperate gambier of the old-fashioned novel is to be seen ata 
public table. The votaries of trente et quarante and of roulette 
have an appearance of thoroughly enjoying themselves whether 
they win or whether they lose. Few of them, indeed, imagine 
that in. the long run they are likely to increase their incomes 
What pleases them is the excitement of risking their money. 
Occasionally a person hangs himself upon a tree in the garden ; 
but this is rather because he has no more money to risk than 
because he has no more money to spend. The genuine gambler 
plays not for gain, but for the pleasure of playing. Gambling is 


| 
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N THE ZILLERTHAL : 


PASSAGE OF THE SCHWARZENSTELN. 


ON THE WAY TO THE LOFFERSPITZ, 


an old French nobleman, being called upon to 
adjudicate between the rival claims of half 
a dozen hags to a ‘florin. Englishmen who 
once pass a few weeks at Homburg almost in- 
variably go back. It is melancholy but amusing 
to watch them gradually, step by step, sinking 
into confirmed gamblers. On their first ar- 
rival they profess a disdain for games of chance. 
They take walks in the morning, they read tho 
newspapers, and they gossip and flirt in the after- 
noon and the evening. For the first week they 
look on at the games for a few minutes every 
day; then they commence making abstrurce cal- 
culations in secret corners on bits of card, and they 
change a circular note. They vow that if they 
lose it they will risk no more, They do lose it, 
and then they lose another, and yet another. 
Their doom is sealed; they form part of the 
permanent dividend which is paid yearly to the 
shareholders in the concern, The cdecorous 
Britizher, too—a churchwarden at home, perhaps, 
and the standing chairman at many 4 public mcet- 
ing—is a curious study. He approaches the table 
by stealth, generally when his wife aud his 
daughters have gone home to dress for dinner. 
He stands behind some voluminous French damecl. 
His arm is stretched towards the table, half 
hidden by her flounces. When he has staked his 
money he looks vacantly at the chandelier, and 
when he wies he manoouvres with a rake to get 
hold of his napoleons in a secret, furtive manner. 
If a friend comes in he even leaves them rather 
than compromise his position at home, as a stern 
and unbending moralist, by taking them up. 
When he returns to England he descants before 
his fireplace upon the abominations which he has 
witnessed, and his wife and his daughters and his 
friends believe in him, and are proud to be con- 
nected with such a pillar of virtue. 

The inhabitants and the visitors to Homburg 
must have heard with delight that the French Go- 
vernment hasit under serious consideration whether 
public gambling-houses shall not be established in 
Paris and in other French towns. .Paris is to the 
nomades on the Continent the Mecca to which their eyes are ever 
turned, ‘To live there, and to be able to gamble from morning to 
night, and from night to morning, is a vision of happiness to 
which in their dreams they have long hopelessly aspired. It 
appears by no means unlikely that the proposal will seriously be 
carried out, for France bas to pay the Prussians a large amount of 
money, and France dislikes being taxed. To the Treasury the 
pecuniary advantages would be undoubted, In 1818 the Paris 
gaming-tables yielded 9,600,000f., whilst the expenses of keeping 
them up amounted to 1,517,160f. For the privilege of farming 
them 6,000,090£. was yearly paid to the Government. There is 
four times as much loose money floating about in the French 
metropolis now as there was then; the privilege would therefore 
be worth four times 6,000,000f, At Nice, at Bordeaux, and at 
other large towns and wateriog-places similar licenses would be 
put up to public competition. It is therefore no exaggeration to 
say that about £1,500,000 yearly might be netted by the ‘scheme. 
Besides this, wealthy strangers would be attracted to the country, 
and would spend their money in it. The direct pecuniary gain 1s 
therefore clear and palpable, and its opponents in the French 
‘Chamber will have eome difficulty in combating its adoption by 
arguments showing its indirect evil. In its favour it will be said 
that this is an age of speculation; that everyoue speculate 8 at 
the Bourse; that there are clubs in nearly every French town 
where gambling is carried on almost publicly without the State 


| reaping any advantage from it; that Fren hmen have only to 
| cross the frontier in order to l se their money at trente et quarante, 


and that, therefore, now that travelling is so cheap, they already 
have gaming-tables at their doors. In England the reply to all 


' this specious nensengo would be casy, * Our moral sense would be 


offended were a Chan- 
cellor of the Exche- 
quer to propose & re- 
duction of the iv- 
come tax, accompa- 
nied with lucrative 
plan to make up the 
deficit by beeping a 
Government ‘hell; "’ 
and London commer- 
cial men would pro- 
test, in the names of 
their and then 
cluks, whom they 
would not wish to be 
expos d to such 
n temptation. In 
France, ho cever, 
there is ne moral 
sepse—at least, as re- 
gards gambling — to 
appeal to. If a 
Frenchman plays high 
his neighbours think 
no worss of him; it is 
a matter which exc.u- 
sively regards hiin- 
self. As for the sous 
and the clerks, of 
would be said tht 
they could not play 
without ready money, 
and thatthe tills would 
be made too strong 
forthem to break them 
open. If ‘‘hells"’ 
are establiched in 
Paris they will drive 
a thriving trade for 
two or three years; 
strangers will be at- 
tracted to the capital 
and will spend money 
among the tradesmen, 
and Parisians will re- 
joice. Then there will 
a a reaction. We 
shall have dismal tales 
of how Monsieur has 
hanged himself, and 
how Monsieur, in- 
stead of minding his 
shop, is going to the 


rons 


=. 


dogs. The French national charae':rv.i}, |! 
more flabby than twenty years of Imperial misrule has made it, 
Pamphlets will be written ascribing this to the public toleration 
of gambling. Some ‘George Barnwell”? play will be brought 
out at a theatre and have an immense success, aud then a 1ew 
and virtuous era will be inaugurated, in which gaming-houses 
will find no place. So wags the world at the other side of the 
Channel. ae } 

A year and a half ago the French could boast of thcic victories, 
while the Germans were not ashamed of their hells, Now, Ger- 
many celebrates hrr victories over France, and hands over to her 
neighbour a monopoly of the latter. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that M. Thiers will remember the arguments which he used in 
1836 to prove to the French Chambers how degrading to « country 
and demoralising to a nation the existence of public gambling 
establishments is; how, like a lottery, it attacks the very basis of 
that economy upon which the progressive wealth of a people is 
founded; and how it leads men to desert their slow but legitimate 
ways of accumulating mouey, and makes the u reckless speculators 
instead of bonest traders. Gamblers, it is true, will always find 
# means to gamble, but the Government of a country ought never 
to give them facilities to indulge in their passion or derive a re- 
venne from encouraging it. The petty German Princes who 
increased their reveuues by building up Kursaals used to forbid 
their own subjects to enter them, The Frankfort merchants, in 
their own interests, signed an agreement not t employ avyone 
who gambled at Homburg or Wiesbaden. The tradesmen of Nice 
petitioned against the toleration of the neighbouring hell at 
Monaco, and the Prefect of the Maritime Alps obliged its Sove- 
reiga to prevent any inhabitant of the Department of the Alps 
1rom putting his foot within it, Geneva has been forced to give 
up its gambling license. In the valley of the Khone there is a 
liel', and the Swiss have done their best to force the cauton in 
which it is situated to prohibit it. The gamblug establishments 
in Belgium and Germany are doomed, ‘Lhe Itilians are in want 
of money, and they have been offered large’ sums to allow 
gambling in Venice and other towns, but they have had the public 
spirit to refuse them. France has assuredly sunk low enough in 
public estimation without deliberately going a step further ou the 
downward course.—Daily News, 


MUSIC, 

Witn the Sacred Harmonic Society revived Handel's ‘‘De- 
borah,”’ in December, 1869, the impression made was not such as 
to warrant frequent repetition, Handel, us is well known, dia 
not do himself jus:ice in his second oratorio. He thought that 
the strength of his genius lay in opera, and ‘Deborah "’ was care- 
lessly thrown together as a means of raising money for the prose- 
ution of more serious objects, Hence the work can boast of 
little merit in its airs; and, though the choruses are tine, at least 
two thirds of them are adaptations from the composer's anthems 
aud psalms. That, under such circumstances, ** Deborah’’ has 
lived so long, and is still thought worthy of occasional perform- 
ance, proves the strength of Handel's genius, which, even in its 
fecblest action, did imperishable things. ‘The performance yester- 
day week was directed by Sir M. Costa, the author, as will be 
remembered, of some well-written and judicious ** additional ac- 
companiments ’’ Nearly all the choruses were impressively ren- 
dered, while the airs rec-jved justice at the hands of Madame 
Sherrington, Miss Elton, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
Mr. Thomas gained an encore for the finest solo in the work, 
** Pears such as tender fathers shed.’’ At ‘he society’s next con- 
cert will be performed Haydn's third (Imperial) mass, Men- 
delssoln’s ‘* Lauda Sion,’ and Spohr’s * Last Judgment,’’ 

The classical portion of the Crystal Palace programme Jast 
Suturday was magnificent. It comprised Mozart’s overture to 
** Idomeneo,” the same master's symphony in G minor, and the 
great ‘*Leonora’’ overture of Beethoven. Here was music, 
1udecd ; and when we say that the performance was worthy of the 
music, 1t may be imagined what a treat the amateurs present 
enjoyed, Probably, a finer rendering of the symphony was never 
given. All the delichte, tender beauty of the work was brought 
out with infinite care; and the entire ‘orchestra moved with the 
precision of machinery, p/us the life and feeling of intellect and 
heart, Nothing, in short, could be nearer perfection. Two 
novelties were brought forward at this concert—a notturno for 
horn and orchestra by Herr Reinecke, and a concerto in E flat for 
piano, by Abbé Liszt. The first isa very colourless affair, and, 
though it was admirably played by Mr. Wendland and the band, 
it made no impression whatever. ‘Lhe second made several im- 
pressions—first, that it is a rhapsody, ugly and meaningless ; 
next, that Mr. Dannreuther, wio played ic, can get over any 
amount of mechanical difficulty ; next, that he might better em- 
ploy his time and talent than upon such stuff; aud, lastly, that 
the Crystal Palace managers thould keep their programmes free 
from Liszt's wild imaginngs. With these remarks we dismiss the 
concerto, which, in so far as it pretends to be music, is unworthy 
of criticism, ‘The vocalists were Madame Benthom-Fernandez 
and Mr. Bentham, who sang very pleasingly a selection of operatic 

1eCces, 

* The Saturday Popular Concerts were resumed in St. James's 
Hall on the 27th ult, when the combined talents of Madame 
Néruda, Herr Ries, Mr. Zerbini, Herr Straus, Signor Piatti, 
Madame Arabella Goddard, and Mr. Sims Reeves attracted an 
enormous audience. In the programme were a number of familiar 
aad popular works, such as Mozart’s quintet in D major, Mendel- 
ssohn’s pianoforte quartet in B minor, and Handel's “Suite de 
Pitces”’ in EK, containing ‘The Harmonious Blacksmith.’ The 
last was played to absolute perfection by Madame Arabella 
Goddard—who, indeed, knows no equal in its rendering—and 
excited such enthusiasm that the familiar air and variations had 
to be repeated. Signor Piatti contributed Boccherini’s sonata in 
A, a favourite show-piece of the accomplished violoncellist; and 
Mr. Sims Reeves sang, to Madame Goddard's accompaniment, the 
inimitable ** Adelaide’’ of Beethoven, ; 

At Monday’s concert Madame Arabella Goddard again 
appeared, introducing a sonata in C minor by Dussek, which had 
probably never before been played in public. The reader will, 
we hope, take our word for the beauty of this long-neglected 
work—so far, at least, as is necessary to induce him to examine it 
for himself. We cheerfully incur the responsibility of disappoint- 
ment, Madame Goddard easily charmed her audience by its 
means, thanks to playing which left no merit unrevealed. How 
often our English pianist has thus broken ground needs no telling. 
She is ever seeking “fresh woods and pastures new,”’ while a kind 
of instinct leads her to where the woods are leafiest and the 
pastures most succulent. By her work last Monday she laid 
amateurs under a fresh obligation—an obligation which those 
present readily recognised and did their best to discharge. Other 
items in the programme were Mozart’ssonata for piano and violin 
in B flat, Schumann’s quartet in A minor, and the famous septet 
of Hummel. All these were capitally played, and gave evident 
satisfaction. ‘lhe vocalist was Mr. Bentham. 

Mr. Boosey gave another ballad concert in St. James's Hall on 
Wednesday, but nothing was done to call for special observation, 
The artists were those who had appeared before, except that Miss 
Linda Scates made her début as solo pianist. 


Tue NEW CANON OF BRISTOL,—The Rev. Nugent Wade, M.A., who 
bas been nominated by the Lord Chancellor to the canonry of Bristol 
Cashedral vacant by the death of the Rev. Henry Moseley, was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took his B.A, degree in 1828, when he 
gained a echolarship for classics and science, and was classical gold 
medallist. Having served some London curacies, he was nominated in 1839 
to the incumbency of St, Paul’s Church, Bunhili-row, which he held unti} 
1846, when he was collated by Bixhop Blomfield to the metropolitan rectory 
of St. Anne's, Soho, which he at present holds. Canon Moseley also held 
the vicarage of Olvoston, near Bristol, worth about £1000 @ year; and, as 
this is a Cnapter living, Mr. Wade will probably take In that case, the 
nomination to St, Anne's, Soho, worth about £800 » year, will fall to the 
present Bishop of London, 
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DR. LYON PLAYFAIR, M.P., ON UNIVERSITIES 
ANU EXAMINERS. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., delivered au 
address in ths Queen-street Hall, Idinburgh, on teachias 
Universities aud examining boards. ‘Lhe subject had, he said, 
recently received a large awount of at ention ou account of the 
Chancellor of the Kxchequer's speech at Halifax. Mr. Lowe 
represents & University of a procul ar chiracter, which is a mere 
examining board—oue, itis rue, of diel character, but having 
none of the traditious oc habits of any other European Usiversi- 
ti 


8; aud, captivated wits the spr.t ot the Univers ty which he 
represents, Mr. Lowe has aunousced sturtling: views as to the 


position which the State should take in re'ation to the Universi- 
Hes ot the kingsuom. He (Vr. Lyon Playfair) kuew, from an 


from the Irish and Scotch Universities, that they at least had 
come to a 8 ngle interpretation cf his meaning. ‘They conceive that 
the immedia ce, though wos Ue expressed, purpose of his speech 
"was to prepare the public mind fur a conversion of the Lrish ana 
afterwards the Scotch Universities into mere ¢ xauining bo rds, 
in reply to Mr. Lowe, he dented his detinition th it ‘a University 
ig An examivivg board.’’ ‘here was bothivg in history tu jusuty 
this definition, except the single instance of the University of 
Londen, founded thirty-three years since. In fact, from the very 
earliest days the teaching and examining functivus ot U universities 
had been united, After reterriug at some length to the lt niversi- 
ties ot China, Italy, Belgium, Germany, and France, in which 
last-named couutry they had been changed into an examining 
board, Dr. Piayfair said that the University of London was a 
mere examining board compared with that of Edinburgh, and 
argucd that the results of the latter were by far the most satis- 
factory. He thus continued: —*' A University, tultilling its pur- 
poses to the nation, is, or ought to ve, sometoing tar higher and 
far more useful than even a combined teaching aud degree- 
conferring institution, It ought to be oue of the great intellectual 
treasuries of the vation —always stored to the full With the 
richest learning; it ought, through its educative fanctions, 
to be the distributor of that wealth to those who can 
use it well; and it ought in itself to be productive and 
creative of new treasures of science and literature by the researches 
of its professors, None of our Universities in the United King- 
dom are, to the full extent, what they might and should be in 
these three points; many in Germany have become so during the 
last half century, Their union is perfectly compatible with teach- 
ing. ‘The greatest advances,’ says John Stuart Mill, ‘ Which 
have been made in the various sciexces, both moral aud physical, 
have originated with those who were public teachers of them, 
from Plato aud Aristotle to the great names of the Scotch, French, 
and German Universities.’ Asa general rule, the best investi- 
gators have been the best teachers. A smaller conception than I 
have given is unworthy of a University in the present age. It is 
this conception that has made Germany great in the last half 
century ; it is the want of that conception which has made France 
little. You may have teaching institutions, examining boards, 
and institutes for the advance of science aud literature, but not 
one of these forms a University. Only when they are united by a 
common organisation, mutually supporting each other, each efii- 
cient organs of a common body, is the idea of a University com- 
plete, or the possibility of large results attainable.’ He 
thought that when Mr. Lowe said that teachers should not 
be examiners he only meant that t:achers should not 
examine their own pupils, and he would assent to this to the ex- 
teut that they should uot do so without the presence and assistance 
of extra academical examiners, and he thus concluded :—** Twenty 
years ago there were many who thought that a low standard of 
education was suflicient for primary schools, and who expected to 
find the salvation of the country wrapped up iu the three R's, 
Now few thoughtful educationalists concur in this view, for 
experience has proved that our system of low primary education 
has only produced readers who do not read, writers who do not 
write, and arithmeticians who do not count. Instead of being an 
econumy of public money, the system of low education has 
squandered the treasures of the nation upon a perfectly worthless 
article, It is true that, at a huge expense, we have bought the 
complex tools of education and given them to the working classes; 
but, as we have not taught them how to use the tools, they have 
remaiued useless and uuproductive in their hands. As the public 
have learned this lesson, and are taking steps to profit by it, 
we may safely trust to advancing public opinion, even on 
the subject of higher education, We may, theretore, postpone the 
discussion of the question’ whether the development of higher 
thought and intellect in a country is part of the opera basilica 
which a State should undertake, or whether it is poverned by the 
same conditions of supply and demand that ensure to us not only 
bread but also butter. The subject of my address, however, could 
not be postponed, for there is an emergency that the constitu- 
tion of the Irish Universities may be changed, and an error of 


principle introduced in their case may prove of lasting injury to 
the whole kingdom, 1t was right, therefore, that the public 


should hear both sides of the question. They have already before 
them the opinions of Mr. Lowe, as representing a new University, 
having no ancient traditions, and singular in its aims and habits. 
itis meet also that the representatives of ancient Universities, 
which have enjoyed a long experience, should give expression to 
their convictions,’”’ 


Sar DOMINIC CORRIGAN, being challenged for his absence from the late 
education meeting held by Cardinal Cullen in Dublin, writes to an elector 
of the city, stating that in his opinion there ought to be one national Uni- 
versity for Ireland, the constitution of which should be such as to com- 
mand the confidence of all parties ; that its degrees should be open to all 
candidates wherever educated ; that the State should give equal sid to 
those who desire to have denominationa! education and to those who do not. 
The Government, he predicts, wili introduce an education bill next Session, 
and he wishes to consider it “ unfettered,” 


Miss BARLOW, the daughter of the Mayor of Newton Abbot, fell into 
the River Limon, on Monday, and was carried off by the current before any 
assistance could be rendered. Some of her companions, eceing her fall in, 
raised an alarm ; but she was washed down the stream nearly a quarter of 
a mile, the greater part of the way in # tunnel under the town. Oa bec 
emerging from the wunnel a man named Richara Adams succeeded, by 
means of @ ladder, in seizing her and saving her life. She was much 
exhausted, 


TERRIBLE STRAM-BOAT ACCIDENT IN SOUTH AMERICA 
of Dec. 23 a terrible calamity occurred on board tne ste 
passenger: vessel plying between Buenos Ayres «and Monte 
her departure from the former 
were lost, In consequence of 
larger complement ot passen 
whom were Germans ; andit 


On the night 
amer America, a 
Video, soon after 
port, by which an immepre number of lives 
the Christmas holidays, there was a much 
ers on board than usual, a large number of 
appears thatin the dead of ther ight an explo- 
sion was heard, which woke up most of the passengers, who rushed on deck 
to learn the cause. ‘They were told, however, by the master, Captain Bossi, 
that it was nothing more than the bursting of a steam-pipe, and that there 
was Lo @anger, upon which they returned to their bertos, In a few 
moments the ery of * Fuego!" ran through the ship, and flames were seen 
issuing from the after part of the vessel. In less than five minutes the whole 
of the ship was in flames, and a fearful panic prevaiied, the captain being 
the first to lose bis presence of mind and jump overboard with a life-buoy. 
Ot all the boats on board only one could be low ered, the others 
remaining fast in the chocks, and the inc reasing fury of the fire rendered it 
impossible to loose them, A rush was made fur the life-buoys and for any 
planks that could be found, to obtain which a general Struggle took place, 
women and children being thrust aside in the tumult, and knives and 
revolvers freely used. The flames at last got complete mastery over the 
vessel, and every body was obliged to jump overboard to escape being burnt 
alive. The occurrence was observed by Ube steamer Villo dei Salto, a rival 
to the America, and which was making the same trip. This vessel put. 
back to the scene of the disaster, and by her means all those remaining 
floating on the surface were rescued, The number of paesengers on board 
the ill-fated veesel was upward of 200, ar.dof these it is te red no less than 
130 have perished ; amongst them Mr, Peter Beare,O.E. It is stated by the 
survivors that the explosion was Lot the bursting of a steam pipe, but of 
the boiler itself, ana that it was due to the captain's persistence in keeping 
Up too great a pressure, in order to compete with tne Villa del Salto, the 
rival steam-ship, The Greatest indignation is felt against the captain, 
who, it is expeoted, ts to be put Upon his trie! 


active correspondence Mr, Lowe's speech lind brought upoa him | 


Captain Shaw, the chief officer of the F° — of 1871, addro, “dd 
uy Shaw, I of the Fire Brigade, to the Mit 
I een published, Careful) 
report gives the most comprehen sig 
! e *€8 rendered by the brigade dup) : , 
past year; and it will be seen from the following interes, 
| stat stics that the service has lost noue of its ¢ fliciency, TN, ; 
number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received durine thes 
was 2046, Of these 204 were either false or ¢ himney al; r th 
were fires resulting in serious d nage, and 1635 in slioht an = 
| Lhe tires of last year, as compared with those of 1870, } 
| crease of 104; but, compared with the average of ths 
| years, there is an increase of 362. The proportion of 
slight losses—207 to 1635—is even more 
the Jast few years. Lhe number of fires in 
| life was seriously endangered in 187 was 
these in which life was lost was 28, The number of persot 
lives were endangered by fire were 219, of Whom 181 wer ' 
Of the 88 lost, 12 were taken out alive, but died aftery be 
hospitals or clsewhere, and 26 were suffocated or burned to i, a+ 
There were 3838 calls for chimueys; of these 1279 ; 
false alarms, and 2559 were for chimueys on fire, 
journeys made by the fire-engines of the 
and the total distance run 20,242 miles, 
The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the my 
polis during the year was 16,204,547 gallons—in round num), 


and 


) Ferious t 
favourable than ¢) 

the m *tropolis in whi, 
82, and the Lumby 


wh 


roved ty 
; The numb, 
20 stations has b ey i 
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Wer 


little more than sixteen million gillons—or about 7: 
Of this quantity about half was taken from the river, ca 
docks, and the remainder from the street pipes, ; 
Durivg the year there have been twelve cases of 
of water, thirty-tive of late attendance of* 
of no attendance—making altogether 
the water arrangements were unsatisf, 
ing thi-, Captam Shaw make 


4 


short supp) 
turucocks, and twenty 
sixty-seven caves in \ 
actory; but, notwithst: 
; $ no complaint of the water oo»,. 
panies; on the contrary, he once nore, as in former years, test 
tothe great zeal shown by them in obviating or mitigatin 
defects of the very imperfect system which has grown up, rat} 
than been established, tor supplying water in the étropoli 
Captain Shaw specially acknowledges their cordial as stance any 
co operation, 

Every engine of the brigade carries a complete set of turnen: 
tools, and consequently water can always be obtained when i i 
in the pipes. At present, however, the complication of main 
services, and sluice cocks is such that'cases have occurred in whic, 
even skilled turncocks have failed t) procure water 
although it was known to be in the immeuiate vicinity. 
(the report goes on to state) to be seen what the br 
Metropolis Water Act of last Session will be ; 
that the provision for constant service, which comes into force 
April 21 next, will have the effsct of making every fireplug repre- 
sent an immediate supply of water, It would be desirable that 
all owners of houses, especially holders of property in warehous: 
and other large buildings, should ascertain for themselves how 
they stand with regard to their water supply, and should mak 
their own arrangements with the water companies. It cannot bi 
too widely known that at present there does Lot exist any pul 
authority for regulating the water supply, and that the whole 
arrangement is simply one of private negotiation between thos 
who have water to sell and those who wish to buy. 

After expressing his great obligations to the police for their 
valuable assistance and Co-operation, Captain Shaw desires to adi 
an official recognition of the extraordinary and unceasing kindue; 
of the public to himself and every member of the brigade, The 
nature of their business frequently compels them toact in a way 
characterised much more by vigour and promptitude than by any 
apparent regard for the feelings of others; but the public inva- 
riubly gives them the credit of ‘endeavouring to do everything foi 
the best, The strength of the brigade ig at present as follows : 
50 fire-engine stations, 93 fire-escape stations, 4 tloating stations, 
51 telegraph lines, 82 miles of telegraph lines, ¥ floating steai 
tire-engines, 1 iron barge to carry a land steam tire-engine, 8 large 
land steam tire-engines, 17 small steam tire-engines 
manual fire-engines, 56 six-inch manual tire- 
six-inch manual fire-engines, 104 fire-esc 

The number of firemen empl 


oyed on the several watches kept u 
throughout the metropolis is.at preseut 107 by day and 169 1 
night, making a total of 27 r 


276 in every twenty-four hours. t! 
number of those sick, injured, on leave, or under ivstruction 1 
generally about 40; the remaining men are available for gener: 
work at fires, 


5 
There have been during the year ; 
and 95 injuries; making a total of 41 
vated in death, 
The fatal case was that of Joseph Ford, who was killed ou duty 
at Gray’s-inn-road on Oct. 7. : 
Passing beyond the merely statistical 
question becomes one of yet greater 
the Causes of fires, Amongst these, 
is the common candle, 


gating t] 


ub 
quickly, 
It remei 
esult of ti 
but it way behoper 


» 16 seven-inch 
engines, 13 under 
apes, 387 firemen. 


iD 
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cases of ordinary illu 
5 cases, one of which termi- 


value of these figures, the 
interest when we look into 
we find that our chief enemy 
No less than 259 of last year’s fires, ar: 
set down as due to this origin, Lights carelessly thrown down 
caused 151. The much-maligned lucifer matches have but : 
fires to answer for on their own account, though 33 more are set 
to their credit when played with by children, Gas, in variou 

ways, caused over 160 tires, and airing linen-30, After disposing 
of 316 as of unknown and 19 of doubttul origin, the report tonchics 
on some of the less common, or more occult causes, ‘The ‘ harm- 
less necessary cat’ caused one fire by ‘playing with lucifers.”’ 
Fumigating bugs led to five fires, Five proceeded from intoxica- 
tion on the part of their originators, Smoking caused no less than 
43 conflagrations, one additional case being aggravated by the fact 
ot the smoking having taken place'in bed. Incendiarism has only 
nine’ set down to its charge, Amongst the trades and occupations 
the pursuers of which suffer: d, carpenters, corndealers, and 
drapers stood highest: oil and colour men were next in order. 
Forty-five fires occurred in stables, and 166 in lodgings. 


THE STEWARDS of the Festi 
Hereford, and Gloucester, whi 
had a preliminary meeting, 
Worcester Cathedral and in the 
week in September. 
secretary, and Mr, 


al of the Three Choirs of Worcester, 
ch is to be held this year at Worcester, have 
The festival is to be held in the nave of 
> college ball either in the first or second 
- The Rev, T. L. Wheeler has been elected hon. 
W. Done, organist of Worcester Cathedral, conductor. 


A LanGe NUMBER or Sra¥ FORDSHIRE COLLIERS HAVE CrEAskD 
WORK, notw ithstanding recent conce ssions by the masters and the acce pt- 
ance of terms by one section of the miners, Aconference, however, has been 
agreed upon, and hopes are entertaine (that the threatened great strike may 
be averted. Two thousand colliers assembled at Blaenayen, South Wales, 
on Tuesday, and resolved to Join other miners and cease work unless the 


masters C -nceded an advance of 10 per cent in wages on Feb, 1 instead of 
on March 1, as promised, 


THE LATE RAluWway Aci IDENT IN FRANCE.,—From the accounts in 
the Frenca papers it appears that the railway accident which took piace 
near Antibes has been attended by the loss of six lives, four passengers 
and the stoker and engive-driver having perished. The train left Menton 
for Cannes, on Wednesday, Jan. 24, at twenty-four minutes past four p.w. 
Owing to the continuous rains the tor rents were much swollen, but the line 
was in no way affected by them, and the traffic went on in the usual 
manner, One of the torrents was crossed by @ viaduet, called the Pont de 
Brague, and here it was that the disaster occurre The water, in its 
harried course, had brought down a number of branc of trees aud otber 
debris ot all kinds, which accumulated under the arches and formed a sort 
of barrier there. The station-master at Antibes, upon being informed of 
this, proceeded to the spot, and, foreseeing dar ger, stationed three men near 
to warn approaching trains, Abont half-pact five o'clock in the afterncon 
the viadnet gave wa). Shortly afterwards the train above referred to came 
up at full speed, and, notwithstanding the signals made by the three men, 
dashed into yater, dragging with ithe whol of the carringes, fourteen 
in number, Efforts w , to x m the ps 7 
were found to ve more or le riously wounded, and 
four others were recovered by midnight, 
were also killed, Seven of the Passengers received no injury. Fortunately 
there were only about thirty in the train. Tho engine and ten of the 
earriagcs were smashed to pieces by the fall. 
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useengers, ‘I'welv 
the dead bodi 
The stoker and engine driver 
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- THE TICHBORNE TRIAL. yet th» claimant had no marks upon him. ‘It this ; P at on the 9t , ow : vg 
| Pe eee niubey dig ol Ge fact lone could be proved beyond doubt, it must THE LONDON POLICE COURTS. = at on the oth inst he was leaving a house at 
FRIDAY Wetec the tenth of the attbrneys (sn ny? tae claimant. Sap Case or Foroeny.—At Guildhall, on Deptford when the defendant's doz jumped nt 
8 alent toe ol pred “the inert On Thursday the learned gentleman was chiefly Monday, Arthur Gilles, aged fourteen, was him and bit him on one of the fingers. The de- 


General's speec r tl : 
eeytleman, in re minding the jury of the part 
--)y Mr. Baigent had taken in reference to the 
lidavits filed in this chse, bronght several facts 
}efore their notice tending to rebut the statement 
of that gentleman that he had never ** prepared” 
ny witnesses. He contrasted the course followed 

y Baigent with that which would be pursued in 
), honest action, in Which the attorney would sce 
witnesses, take down their proof of what could be 
iid, and not resort to arts and contrivances to 
cure evidence. Father Cooper and Father Guy 
hi heen called on behalf of the claimant ; but, 


iad ; F 
iIthough they were doth respectable witnesses, their 


whit 


Vv 


testim 
o of the plaintiff's unwillingness to visit Stony- 
Sir John Coleridge narrated the circnin- 
s connected with the arrival of the lock of 
. from Melipilla, nearly four years ago. The 
Oaimant and his friends treated it as Roger 
| horne’s hair; but at the time there was no 
mmission spoken of. 
on, however, it was suggested for the first time 
tat the hair was probably not Roger's; and the 
Attorney-General believed that, when carefully 
looked at, this lock of hair would be found con- 
elusive of the case. Attention was next drawn to 
the Burton Constable expedition, and to the 
special reason why Mr. Baigent accompanied the 
jnimant on that oce asion, 
On Monday the principal point upon which the 
Attorney-General tirst touched was the absence of 
yeral important documents from the mass of 
papers belonging to the Downger, which the 
‘inant wis ordered to deposit in the Court of 
Chancery shortly after her death, Next the 
}-arned counsel dwelt upon the fact that although 
plaintiff had made 


Chul ¢ 


r 


vt ont to examine witnesses, he did not accom- 
ny either. Sir John Coleridge sugg¢ ted that 
ere might be some reason why the plaintiff did 
not like to leave England; and it was this—he 
jad previously paid various sums under the cloak 
of secrecy and disguise to the Ortons, and it 
\ ould have been dangerous to go away and leave 

ir demands unsatisfied, more especially as it 
Jid not appear that his advisers knew anything of 
jis connectior with them. Afterwards, when the 
weckly allowance to Charles Orton was discon- 
tinued, he went to the defendants’ solicit: r, and 

ited that the claimant was his brother. ‘There 
yas something, said the Attorney-General, in the 
Orton business which they could not unravel, 

| a great deal upon that head yet remained un- 
-xplined. The relations between the plaintiff 
aud his legal advisers formed the subject of some 
» criticism, and the failure of Mr, Serjeant 
jallantine to put Mr. Holmes into the witucss- 
was strongly commented upon, In any other 
and under similar c rcumstances, he woulda 
we expected either his Lordship or the jury to 
interfere, or the counsel on the other side to with- 
draw from its conduct. But the 'Tichborne trial 
asted, he could scarcely tell how. 

On Tuesday the Attorney-General traced the 
management of the claimant’s case in Mr. 
Moojen’s hands, after it had been given up by Mr. 
Holmes, The letters, however, which Moojen 
wrote to Baigent showed clearly that he had no 
confidence either in the case or in the plaintiff, 
and no doubt, by this time at all events, he saw 
how the truth was. The learned counsel next 
made some comments respecting Mr. Cater and 
his testimony, contending that it was of little value. 
\tfention was also drawn to the manner in which 
affidavit was used in connection with the 
flouting of the Tichborne bonds. Reference was 
purticularly made to a letter from Mr. Spoiforth 
io Cater, when the latter was returning to Aus- 
,asking him to make irquiries for Arthur 
Orton's addre and: promising, if he brought 
Orton to E id in time for the trial, £500 for 
LL of the In commenting upon the evidence 
vation which had been laid before the 
id the way in which the witnesses gave 
their evidence, Sir John Coleridge stated that he 
ould eall Mr, Alfred and Mr. Henry” Seymour, 


wi 


box 


{ ‘ 


Lady Doughty, aud Mrs, Radcliffe, who, after the | 


fullest opportunities of observation, would avow 
cir unhesitating conviction that the plaintifi was 
not Roger Tichborne. A great part of the 
\ttorney-General’s other observations were oie 
rected to an analysis of the evidence as it bore 
upon the points of alleged similarity of certain 
physical developments in the claimant as compare d 
with Tichborne. 
On Wednesday Sir J. D. Coleridge began by 
referring at very great length to the accident 
which occurred to the eyelid of Koger Tichborne 
whilst on a voyaga from Havre to Valparaiso. 
On that occasion a fish-hook suspended from 4 
In entered his eyelid, and an operation had to 
Le performed to get it out. In March, 1867, the 
chiimant was examined by Dr. Lipscombe, and 
t that time he never made the slightest reference 
to this accident. It was clear he did not do so 
iply because he knew nothing about it. It was 
incredible that if he was the real Roger Tichborne 
le should not have made some allusion to this 
ident in 1867, cons‘dering the great importance 
ut had since been attached to the affair, The 
nant had since given different versions as to 
liww the accident happened, and had fallen into 
rough confusion over it. ‘The fact was that his 
cries upon this subject had been fabricated, and 
re utterly inconsistent with the truth, The 
neiight be said of the plaintiff's account of 
marks on his ankles, The doctors who had 
vnined these marks would not swear that they 
ht not have been of very recent infliction, and 
uggestion of the defence was that they rever 
were inflicted until after M‘Cann had drawn 
trention to the fact that the real Roger Tichborne 
lL been bled in the ankles, and would, therefore, 
marks there, After drawing attention to 
r physical peculiarities of the claimant, as 
pared with those of Roger Tichborne, the 
Jeneral went on to say that evidence 
called from Chili and Australia to show 
Arthur Orton had upon his left arm the 
etiers “A. O.:"? and to have left these letters 


uched would have been fatal to the « vant” 
Che doctors would say that the mark on 
ft arm of the plaintiff was just suc has would 


roduced by a 


ttempting to obliterate the letters 
0.” Roger Tichborne was 


: tattooed largely. 


ony really went for very little. After speak- | 


After that conunis- | 


arrangements to go to} 
Australia and Chili with the commissions which | 


feodaut was present atthe time anl admitted that 


charged before Alderman Finnis with forging as asel 
mwaog vb 


occupied in discussing the marks upon the persons ‘ : } 
humerous cheques, in his father’s name, on the 


of Roger Tichborne and the claimant respectively, longed to him Witness went toa medical 


the ¢ ssence of his contention being that while the Aldersgate street branch ef the London and ae kha he a re et wound was serious, and he 
claimant had sworn distinctly, and had been County Bank. Mr. Mullins appeored for the pro- vad since been and sull was u der treatment for it 
obliged to swear, that he Was uON and. neverag| o°° ition, John Hawkins Ford said he was! ° Guy's Lospital. The detecdaut, ia answer to 


cashier at the above branch of the London and 
County Bank. On the 19th inst. the prisoner 
presented a cheque tohim purporting to be signed 
by Mr, Hermann Gilles, his father, who had an 
account at that bank; and, having known him for 
about eighteen months as the son of their cus- 
tomer, he unhesitatingly gave him cash for it. 
Mr. Hermann Gilles said that he kept au account 
at the above bank, and the prisoner was Nis son 
The cheque produced was not written by him, nor 
by his authority, ‘The cheque had been taken out 
of his cheque-book, He usually kept it in his 
coat pocket, in the inner room, to which his son 
had access, as he was with him in his business all 
day long. He might by accident have left his 
book ont on the desk occarionally. ‘The hand- 
writing on the cheque was that of his son, The 
| prisoner said that he did not commit the forgeries, 
but that the cheques were stolen, the forgeri 


the churge, said he had had the dog in his p sien 
sion about ten years, and had never before Known 
itto biteavyone, ‘The complainant had come to 
him and demanded that the dog should be either 
s nt away or destroyed, and had asked for com- 
pensation to the extent of £5, He had offered to 
pay the expeuses of the surgeon, but, the dog 
being » favourite, he declined either to send it 
away or to have it destroyed. Mr. Maude said the 
i for the destruction of the cog to provent fatal 
consequences from iujaries inflicted by its biting 
wis « foolish and superstitious notion, In the 
present case the complainant had received some 
injury, and there would be a fine of 10s, with £3 ° 
compensation, and 2s, costs, The money was paid, 


any period of his life had been tattooed, thé 
real Roger Tichborne had been tatto:ed beyond 
all question on two different occasions, and when 
last secn alive had the tattoo marks upon his body, 
Lord Be lew, who had tittooed Roger Tichborne, 
and nine or ten other witnesses, would he 
called, and place beyond all question the fact of 
the tattooing. . 
— — 
ANOTHER SCHOOL-RATE 
PROSECUTION, 

On Wednesday Mr. William Warburton, a 
member of the Salford School Board, was sum- 
moned before the justices at the borough police 
court (Mr. J. Leeming and Mr. James Higgins), 
for refusing to pay the sum of 16s. Sd. school rate. 
It appeared from the statement of Mr. Woodrutte, 
the overseer, that Mr. Warburton had prid 
£9 4s, 31, into court, whereas the total claim was 
| £10 1s,, the deficit being the amount claimed for 
| chool rates. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Scurrosep Frenxtan OurraGe in Dunnin, A 
curious case of alleged Fenian assassination his 


‘ y \ 
‘ itted : ae ahtatat : i): | OCCUET din Du lin. A shoemaker named Melvin 
committed, and the money obtained by one of the | was found by a police-constable in the street, on 


1 wh » name is father's employ pi 
er ee tices Ke une) es his father's employ. | Sunday night, bleeding froma wound in the abdo- 
8 shat he ever received any money | men, which he said. had bee 

from the bank except upon cheques signed by his|...." lich he suid, had been sniticted by a man 

k pt upon cheques signed by his jamed M‘Garry Melv "as conv 
father, Mr. Gilles said he did not believe a wo amed M‘Garry, Melvin was conveyed to an 
: Saeed SRE » did not believe a word jospital, when it was found that : Lebal 
of what his son had just stated. Mr. Ford was I ‘ Pcl plaeqret gaat terete oriegiaast 

! d + Ford Was entered the right side a little above the hi l 
recalled, and said that he paid the money , Sealeteg Oe tne, 
recalled, and said that he paid the money on the passed out at the left side, M*Garry and ther 
forged cheque produced to the prisoner. Mr. Tat manied: Donovi : it ce naan aM . ba ue = 
Mullens said that there were seven other cheqt named Donovan, it appears, had sent for 
Mullens said that there were seven other cheques | Melvin to a public-house on Saturday night, and 
he should have to proceed upon, and he would tho Jatter was induced ont inti ys and 
therefore have to ask for a remand, which was 26 lattes wes induced $o/go ous into the: yard to 
; : eet ea : ae scaedeatias 4 Jook at a revolver which M‘Garry had to sell. 
tiously pay arate used to support sectarian schools, aes According to Melvia’s statemen s, M‘Garry then 
to whatever denomination they may belong. I be- A HAnpenep Jvuventir.-— At Southwark, | deliberately pointed the weapon at his body and 
lieve that no man can possibly be compelled or | on Monday, Jumes King, nine years of age, was fired it. M‘Garry and Donovan are in custody, 
| called upon to contribute in any form towards the | brought up in custody from St, George's Work- and have been identitied by Melvin, 
| support of the religious opinions of others, Upon | house, charged with being found wandering about 
this principle L should resist a church rate if it | the streets in a de stitute condition, and apparently , FH hi 
i Poni et ot hes the Assiza Court » Meuse. Sainteh E 

| were levied, I regard the school rate as at pre- | suffering from want of food and proper raiment. aan <neee pare Se . pts ne Ssint-Mibiel, » 

: : : y , Boe ke ‘ : f d Lahaye and a young girl named 
jsent employed as tenfold more unjust aud) When before his Worship a few days ago, his Catherine Gerbaux have been sentenced to death 
iniquious than the Church of England rate. | miserable and sickly appearance led the Court to’ gor the murder of an innkeeper and his daughter. 
The Church of England rate is levied for the sup- | believe he was very ill, and he was sent directly to) On J uly 20 they were taking some vatceshnees at 
port of one denomination only ; but the school rate i] : 5. : 


| the workhonse, with directions that he should be : ; 

rs 77, air is aoe a emall village inn near Harville, on the 

is issued to support the religious opinions of an | immedi itely attended to, It was, however, 000 | Verdun to Mets hon they poe Lrg acter ge 
Metz, ‘ » M. 


unlimited number of denommations. I consider | discovered that he was an artful impostor. When | Lacaille, aged sixty-five, take out of a drawer 
it to be absolutely wicked to compel a Roman | questioned by the master of the workhous® as to forty francs, to lend to « neighbour, who pro- 
Catholic, for instance, to pay rates to sup- | his parents, he quietly said, ‘*1°ll consider about mised to return it the next day. 4 P 


Mr. Warburton (who occupied a seat at the 
barristers’ table), upon the case being called, 
rose and addressed the Bench as follows:— I 
appear here to-day with considerable regret. I 
come here, not as a martyr, though, possibly, as a 
victim. No onein Salford is more anxious to pro- 
mote education, or more willing to pay rates used 
for legitimate purposes, than myself; but Icannot— 
and I say it with the utmost siacerity—conscien- 


Doun.e Murper ror Forty Franca,—At 


port Protestant opinions. I deem it to] that, and give you an answer’ another time.’’ | this miserable sum, they returned ropa ah pe 
be equally wicked to compel a member | When placed before his Worship on remand he | July 31 and asked for supper. While M. Lacaille 
of a Protestant denomination [Mr. War- | seemed quite a different lad. ‘The authorities had) went to the cellar to get ‘some wine they Tell a 0D 
burton is an Independent] to pay for the | clad him decently, and he laughed at the decep- | jis daughter, Clotilde, with a hatchet sal a 


support of Roman Catholic doctrines or opivions; | tion he had practised on the officer. ‘Thomus 
and I believe it to be equally wicked to compel a | Ironmonger, the school board officer, said that, patched, apd heard her cries for help; but the 
man not belonging to any denomination to con- | although so young, it was not the first time the | wretches contrived to kill them both. They 
tribute pecuniarily towards the support of either | prisoner had practised a similar trick upon the) ¢ound in the drawer which they had noted the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic opinions. These | police. He was found apparently starving and | jdentical forty francs, which had been punctually 
are violations of the rights and liberties of the | dying from the inclemency of the weather, was) returned, and only a few small pieces of German 
| people which it is my solemn duty, as a good | taken to the station-house, and by his Worship’s money besides. They escaped to Metz, but were 
citizen, to resist to the utmost of my power. ‘Lhese | direction conveyed to the workhouse. Mr. Part- | soon suspected ; and, on their extradition being 
principles in the main justify resistance anywhere, | ridge asked if he hadany parents, Mr. Ironmonger | demanded, were given up. They made a full 
but cirenmstances in Salford greatly aggravate the | replied that he had a father, who was a brick- | coufession, and the girl Gerbaux, on hearing her 
case. Not only are the rates in Salford used for lnyer’s labourér, and there were two youug sisters. | sentence, ext laimed, “Iam & wretch who‘ deserves 
the support of sectarian schools, but the majority The father came forward and said he could do) geath ; let me be executed as soon as possible.”’ 
of the board persistently refuse to allow a) nothing with the prisoner, He had a good home, p , ca . : 

single board school to be established, The | and the children had plenty of food. He had left fue Inisn JURY AND Lanp Laws.—A depu- 
result is that all those inhabitants who be- | the prisoner to take care of his sisters, but he ran tation from the | Ister Land Occupiers Associa- 
long to denominations not having day schools, | away for days together, ‘The prisoner, who seemed | tion waited on the gre greenery) bem cdnesday, 
and also that very large section of the people to take it all as a good joke, said he was induced | to urge a reform ss swe OF oc jury laws, They 
not connected with any denomination, are | to leave home by other lads. Mr. Partridge com- | suggested the formation 0 county councils, and, 
compelled to send their children to the schools of mitted him to the Surrey Industrial School at where necessary, the county to ve divided into 
| sects with which they conscientiously differ, and Byfleet until he arrived at the age of sixteen, and ridings; the a. “T ae rrp of elected 
are also compelled to pay rates for the support of ordered the father to pay Ls. per week towards his ee engi: -_ ‘ wre 4 peta ores tye = ane 
such schools to their teichers, I regard this as | support. | PY the ea ie eget S ike fon nd ane pa dbeteler ie 
not only opposed t» common justice, but as a A Pruavatntn Swinpier.—At Lambeth, on | on tae gre juty An WS ree Ty Mek 


‘ , : | set siness is concerned ‘They _ also 

arORa able violatio he spirit 1 1e< ee , ore Agra ee ger jas fiseal business is concerned, y : 

gross and palpable violation of the geen ant Monday, 1s Ree, oe -five, living in | referred to Mr, Bright's clauses in the Land 
auberwell New-road, described as an ‘agent, 


sign of the Elementary Mducation Act, ; 
La Act, and suggested that an alteration should 
Further, | yas finally examined before Mr. Chance, charged | . 


y justifies mands resistance, ‘ : : 
pared nia A ee aaa on pea reg A ck y & s | end | be made enabling the Board of Works in 
aml CONVINCE é » OP] ; with obtaining money under false pretences by | cases where two thirds of the tenants on the 


to the intention of the Educat ion Act, leads to em representivg that he was age nt to trade protection | property are able to pay one fifth of the purchase- 
scandalous waste of the ratepayers’ money. It is) societies. Mr. Cooper Wyld, barrister, appeared | money, to grant a loan of the remaining four 
proved to a demonstration by the reports of the for the Mercantile Accountancy Society, and Mr. | fifths at 5 per cent, repayable in thirty-five years 
school board itself that since the larger expendi- | Woodhams for the prisoner. William Heaver, | the purchasing tenant to grant to those unable to 
ture of the rates has been incurred education has | qairyman, 62, Camberwell New-road, stated that, purchase leases of their holdings in perpetuity 
| receded, and that the numbers of the children re-| about Sept. 14 last, the prisoner came into his! at a rent and on conditions to be approved of by 
ceiving instruction have greatly diminished. The | shop and asked him if he would like to become @| the Board of Works. And also that in the same 
injustice and waste are so great as torender impos- | ember of the Mercantile Accountancy Society for way the board be authorised to grant to any pur- 
| sible peace and harmony in the borough as lon the Protection of Trade, saying that one ot his | “haser in the Land Court loan of three fourths of 
it continues. 5 neighbours,. Mr. Brooks, belonged to it. Witness | the purchase-money on similar terms as to rate 

‘The Chairman here remarked that they sat only said that as Mr. Brooks belonged to it he would | of interest, &c., and lease to tenants. Lord 
to carry out the provisions of the Kducation Act, | become # member, and the prisoner asked him for Hartington, in reply, said the proposals for 


mallet. The father returned before she was dis- 


eas 
ga 


| and therefore they could not presume to listen to 95s, as his subscription, which he paid him. The | reforming the grand jury laws were of a 
| any argument which might be opposed to the law, | prisoner stated that the fee was for collecting debts | .omewhat sweeping character, and would 
which must guide then, | to Sept. 14 next, and afterwards called and said he | qoubtless encounter very strong opposition. 


| Mr. Warburton: I don’t know whyl alone have | had received 5s, from two of witnesses customers, The Government was aware of the importance of 
been summoned here this morning, but I feel it put had not paid him any money. The prisouer | the subject, and hoped to be able to introduce a 
| to be my duty to resist the rate by all proper told him that he was employed by the Mercantile | measure in the coming Session dealing with the 
means as a violation of my conscience. Iam of | Accountancy Office in Cheapside. Nr. Lewis Quin | subject: of local government in Ireland. As to 
| opinion that the rate has not been legally levied. said he-was manager of the Mercantile Accoun- Mr. Bright’s clauses, their suggestions were 
|The Act requires that a prece pt shali be signed 'tancy Office. The prisoner entered their employ worthy of consideration at some future time ; but 
by two or more members of the board authorised | jy June last and left in July. He had no autho- | je thought the Government and Parliament would 
to do so by a resolution of the board. Iknow that yity to collect debts, Witness never received any | foe] that scarcely sufficient time had elapsed to 
that has not been done by resolution in our’ money from the prisoner in the way of debts. It) observe the operation of the clauses of the Land 
school board; in fact, no precept at ail has been | wag his duty to collect and pay over the subscrip- | Act, which it was generally admitted, and he 
sassed by the board. Ihave paid £9 4s. 3d., the tions, Another case was entered upon. George |thought they themselves would admit, were 
whole of tue rate [ have to pay, with the excep- Cowley, corn merchant, said he lived in Manor- working satisfactorily. 
tion of 3d. in the pound for school-rate, which | street, Clapham. In November the prisoner told 
Jeaves a balance of 16s. 9d. Then, again, I would | him he was agent to the British Mercantile Office, 
urce that the summons calling me here is dated | O}d Bailey, and asked him to become a subscriber. 
the 29th ultimo. It was left at my house on) witness consented, and paid him £1 ls, as his 
Monday afternoon, but [| did not see it until ten | subscription, and the prisoner gave him a receipt 
o'clock at night, and it requires me to attend | (produced). He believed the prisoner was em- 
here at a quarter to ten o'clock this morning. ployed by the society, but when he went to the 
\'Phns only one day has elapsed, and that a day | office he found he was not. John Parker, Cranmer- 
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captain in 
p—U. HALE, 
street, wine 
able keeper. 

brass-finisher—R. J. 
1 LLOYD, 


’ Shoreditch, 


toll . . * * ) t, wine merchant—( 
on which I am specially engaged, and-— M road, Brixton, fruiterer, said, about Oct. 10, the | pehcnurch-street, 1 r—J. W. LOWK sy here 
, Vie 0 Sean “4 st ver re} "4 i, ‘ ne j i ioi +t, hosier — EB. sy 28, Guernsey, deputy inspec 
The Chairman --You must very wt il know, Mr. | prisoner came to him and asked him to join the pote he hospitals in the Army—E. J. RANDALL, Bish 


Warburton, that we have only to sit, here to en- 
force the provisions of the Act, and if you do not 
comply there with there cannot be an exception 
made in your case. 

Mr. Warburton: I shall. protest, for the reasons 
named, most strenuot yagainst paying the rate; 
but L would ask the Bench to grant me an ad- 
t. in order that L may have time to meet 


| trade protection society, and said it was a good 
| thing to collect debts. Witness joined the society, 
|and paid £1 1s., and the prisoner gave a receipt, 
| headed * British Mercantile Office.’’ Mr. Herapath 
deposed that he was manager of the British Mer- 
cantile Office. In September the prisoner called 
on him and asked to be appointed as an agent, 
and he was to have « commission on all business 


vate-street, public accountant—K. 4 
EY TOR pe J. A. CHARLES, Shef 
BERKLEY, Ormskirk, draper—D 

tallowchandler—F. J EPPS, Wand 
engineer—J. MABANE, Leeda, br 


SCOTCH SEQUEST RATION.- 


T. WILSON, Glasgow, grocer. 


Tursvay, JAn.? 


journmen tnt : " 4 oKRUPTCIUS ANNI LLED.—J, CUTHBERT, Newton- 
tea caso in a manner befitting its importance. 1 he introduced; he had no eT ee | ets, vier Cs BE. ROBINS, Bristol, boot manu- 
\ 1 foverst bjected, to an ad- , ; The prisoner reserved his defence, | facturer. 
Mr. Woodrufle (0% er) obj ‘ any money. e e | fw - . ' 
Mr. ; ? 4 fs ‘ : . cprprs.—_J. H. ASHTON, Liverpool, steam - ship 
| journm nt, Uj the ground that the rate had land Mr. Chance committed him for trial, Bail} BANKRUPT Wy nedford, draper H. BERTON, Box- 


been legally levied, and that he had nothing what- | was accepted. 
| ‘ ivate opinion of a member 


a tog bs sae i Ai or ony other individual. | A Costiy Doc.—At Greenwich, on Monday, | 
es ae { S 1 i ‘ of appe al had been given | Me. Francis Whitehead, a tradesman at Deptford, | 
ee i so , ie the a 380 ement committ | appeared to a summons charging him with allow~ 
shat hioks. at ing a ferocious dog to be at large unmuzzled, by 


* tarmer—H. W. CLEMOW, St. Tt 

:, Upper Norwood 
TEMBLET?, Cardiff, pnblican — FIELDEN, 
tonemason—H. F, EBDON, stratford, baker—G, 
MORKIs, Falcon-street, City, tie manu? 


farmer—Sir 
Finchley, 


and HH, 


‘ 


facturers 
scoTOH 


SEQUESTRATIONS. — F. WERNER, Glasgow, 


vee, Mi 
> might re asonably ad- WILSON, Glasgow, baker=—C. © 


) ey ee hought the 5S r ra hu store, merchant—J. U Glasg 
head Be nch ee week, and decided upon | whi h Henry Fermy was bitten, Thecomplainant | \'\').4s, Edinburgh draper—J. ROANT REE, Glasgow drapes 
journ the case fo 4 | appeared with his right hand bandaged, and said G, PATERSON, bigger, Lanerkehire, Mesher 

doing &° 


80 ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


Z = = ——— 
SUBSCRIBERS RENCH SILKS (Extraordinary). REAT COMMERCIAL FAILURE. 
TO THE Twenty-seven Thousand Dresses are now being sold at IN BANKRUPTOY. 


TAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent street, having PURCHASED 
the Entire STOUK (valued at £16,000) of Messrs. Wilkins, 
Champion, and Lowe, now bankrupts, at a discount ot 374 per 
cent oft their cost prices, consisting of SILKS, Satins, Velvets, 
Velveteens, Evening Dresses, and every description of Plain 
and Fancy Dress Fabrics, and general Drapery Goods, with a 
large lot of Ladies’ Underclothing, &c., it will be SOLD THIS 
DAY and during the Month at prices unheard or unknown for 
years past. 


LLUSTRATED TIMES 
requiring Back Numbers to Complete Sets may obtain 
thom by order through their Bookseller or Newsagent ; bat, if 
preferred, will be forwarded post-free (if in print), per return 
ef post, by wie henry od oy of stamps to the value of 

re -halfpenny for each Copy. 
tare petox, Publisher, 2, Catherine-strect, Strand, London. 


REDUCED POSTAL TARIFF, 


lower prices than at any Unie artes the late 
‘anic, 
comprising the stocks of two French Manufacturers. Prices 


vary from 29s. 6d, to 6}.gs. the Robe. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street. 


M 


TULLE, TARLATAN, AND MUSLIN 
ADE BALL-DRESSES. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO et ean, Ie to 0 aan Paeiee REAT SALE of SILKS. et, 
7 ‘Y . n @ my ‘ee. * . 
T HE ILLUSTRAT ED TIMES. | qyee rowan eenorat ‘charming Dress. with ample Trained at BARKER. aud CHRIS'S, 198, 
For the United Kingdom. Skirt, in White or any Colour, Regent-street, W. 
Three onthe . “ ae sy pe T guinea, a substantial box included. Pe — - 
Twelve Montiia = 1. Ibs. 2a: Se ee eee REAT SALE of SILKS. 
Paid in Advance.) 


(Ln ali cases to be 
Subscribers are respectfully requested to forward Post Office 
Orders payable ena Somerset House Post Office, Strand, to 
T. Fox, uve Publisher— 
Ollie Catherine street, Strand, London, W.C, 


Black Silks, Coloured Silks, and 
Japanese Silss, at marvellous 
prices 


AT PETER ROBINSON'S. 
OURNING WITH ECONOMY. 


Families are waited upon, ‘‘free of any extracharge,"’ 
by expérienced Female Assistants (or Dressmakers), in any 
part of the country (uo matter how distant trom London), wit 
an excellent choice of articles, including made-up Skirts, Cos- 
ase Mantles, Bonnets, and every fashionable and necessary 
requisite, 

Mourning for Servants at reasonable stated charges. 
Letter Orders or Telegrams immediately attended to, 


RESSMAKING. 


Making Plain Dress, 9s. 6d. 
Making Trimmed Dresses, from i0s. 6d. to 128. 6d., 
without expensive Sundries, 
The highest talent is employed in this department, and large 
orders are executed at the shortest notice. 
PETER KOBLNSON'S 
GENERAL MOUBNING WAREHOUSE, 
256, 258, 200, and 262, Regent-street, 
the Largest Mourning Warehouse in London, 


x 
MPORTANT NOTICE. 
GREAT CLEARANCE SALE of 
DRAPERY, DRESSES, Xc., 
at HENRY GLAVE.S, 
534, 535, 538, aud 557, New Oxford-street. 
‘ ‘rhe whole of 
DAVID FOX'S STOCK 
now remaining, with other accumulations, 
will be farther reduced and offered for Sale 
auring the month of February. 
‘ne reductions made will be enormous ; 
everything legibly marked in plain figures. 
Customers may buy large parcels for the 
smallest outlay. We shall also offer for Sale 
at the same time 10),000 Kemnants and Short 
“Lengths of Dresses, Drapery, Merinos, 
Cambrics, Calicoes, Curtains, Woolleus, and 
all kinds of 
Honsehold Prapery— 
100,000 Odd Lots. 
Underclothing, Stays, Skirts, Petticoats, 
Costumes, Hosiery, Manties, Jackets, &c. 
Waggon-loads of Dress ‘l'rimmings, Feathers, 
Flowers, Lace, Kuick-Knacks, and Fancy 
Things. 20,000 Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Pockethandkerchiets, half price, 
Send for a Catalogue, free, 
HENRY GLAVE, < 


534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


Patterns free. 


|REAT SALE of SILKS. 
Silks, Satins, and Velvet, at mar- 
vellous prices. 


(GREAT SALE of SILKS, 


French Merinos, Satin Cloths, and 
Evening Dresses, at marvellous 
pene pees. 


{REAT SALE of SILKS. 


Home and Continental Dress Fa- 
brics, Marvels of Cheapness, 


REAT SALE of SILKS, 
Cambrics, Muslins, Piqués, Vel- 
veteens,  Velvetecn Costumes, 
Fars, datin Skirts, Jackets, &., 
at prices unheard of, at 
BAKER and CRISP’S, THIS DAY and during the Month, 
ive, Regent-street, W. 
Catalogues free on appli 


E of £3000 


Now ready, 
BIX COLOURED PLATES, PRICE ONE SHILLIN 


TT HE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


ALMANACK tor 1872, 
SIX EMBLEMATIC Pic 


contain: 
RES OF BIRDS, 
from Paintings by J. Wolf, 

Printed-by Leighton Brothers’ Chromatic Process ; 
TWELVE FPINE-ART ENGRAVINGS ; 
Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable Phenomena, 
with Explanatory Notes ; 

‘Twelve Illustrations of 
THE COASTING CRAFT OF ALL NATIONS, 
by E. Weedon, as Headings to the Calendar. 

The Royal Family of Great Britain; the Queen's Household ; 
her Majesty's Ministers; Lists of Public Offices and Officers ; 
Bankers; Law and University Terms; Fixed and Movable 
Festivals; Anniversaries; Acts of Varlament pened during 
the Session of 1871; Continuation of the Diary of the 
Franco - Prussian War; Obituary of Eminent Persons ; 
Christian, Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars; Tables of 
ptamps, xes, and Government Duties; Times of High 
Water; Post - Office Kegulations; together with a large 
amount of useful and valuable information, which has during 
the past twenty-seven years made the LLLusrrkaTeD Lonpow 
ALMANACK the most acceptable and elegant companion to the 
y or drawing-room table ; whilst it is universally acknow- 

i to be by tur the cheapest Almanack ever published. 

» unprecedented demand for the TutusrratRp Lonpon 
AnmANack year after year stimulates the Proprietor to still 
greater exertions to secure for this Almanack a reception as 
favourable as that which has hitherto placed its crrculation 
Lonly to that of the ILLusraateD Lonvon News. 
Iuuverreatep LONDON ALMANACK is inclored in an elegant 
cover, printed in colours by the same process as the Six Coloured 
Plates, and forms a charming and pleasing ornament to the 
drawing-room table. 

‘The Sui.ine [LuvsrRaTeED ALMANACK is puolished at the 
Office of the ILtustRaTeD Lonvon N ews, 198, Strand, and sold 
by all Booksellers and Newsagents, 


Patterns free. 


Patterns free. 


jon. 


Gf READ SALE 


LADIES’ 
UNDERULOTHING, at half the 
original cost, ll _ best is. 
Engravings free. — BAKER and 
CRISP’S, 198, Regent-street. 


BREAK FA8ST—GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
P P 8’S Cc O00 OA 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a care- 
ul application of the fine properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr, 
Epps has provided our breaktast-tables with a delicately-fla- 
voured beverage which may save us many heavy doctors’ 
bills."’—Civil Service Gazette. 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in Packets, iabetled, 
“James Epps and Co., Homwopathic Chemists,"* 
Makers of Epps’s wlycerine Jujubes, for Coughs, Throat, Voice. 


Fo COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
PEONCHITIS, and NEURALGIA, 


7 : 
MNHE GREAT REMEDY of the Day is 

Dr, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE; a few 
doses will cure all incipient cases, 

Caution.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy 
of Chlorodyne render it of vital importance that the public 
should obtain the geuuine, which is now sold under the pro- 
tection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the words 
“ Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chiorodyne,” without which none is 
genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Mr W. Page Wood, 


HANDSOME NEW-YEAR'S PRESENT. 
rag hina 7 _" 
HE ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, 
EMB SHED WITH 
OND HUNBRED LLLUSTRATIONS, 
rinted on toned paper, furming 4 mest interesting 
iption of the Campaign. In a folio volume, 
neatly. bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
. Price One Guinea, 
Published at the Inuvsrrarep Lonpon News Office, 198, 
Strand, W.C.; and to be had of all Booksellers. 


carefully 
descr 


M*: YOUNG TO THE PUBLIC, 


RS. YOUNG'S 


SALE,—125 and 129, Oxford-street, Lone 


RS. YOUNG'S for LADIES’ 
UNDERULOTHING, BABY LINEN, DRESSING- 


EX'TRAORDINARY 
n, W. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 146, é: 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
FEBRUARY, with Iiluetrations by Hubert Herkhomer | —— 
and 8, L, Fildes, * : 


CONTENTS. 


Story of the Plébiscite, Told by one ef the 7,500,000 who voted 


“Yes.” (With an [lustration.) GOWNS, &.—L have j purchased, and am now offer- the “Times,” July 16, 1s04 
Chepters VII.—Vill. ing fer sale, a Manufacturer's Stock ot the above, ‘t he Prd iy 36, 200%. a 5 ~ 
Bnet Waa Pury. oilse reprint ancestors ine poung” ced | gold io, Hd wt 28 ea tal Chemie 


materials and beauty of needlework are the character- 
istics of the houre. Catalogues of the whole Stock, post- 


free. 
128 and 129, Oxford-street, London, W. 


uiquet la Houppe —IT. 
Wanderings in Japan. by A B, Mitford. 
Curiosities of the Carnival. : 
Lord Kilgobbin, (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter — LXXUL—'The saunter in Town. ~ 
” LXXLIE— A warkened Koom. 
LXXIV.—An Angry Colloquy. N 


street, Londo, W.U. 


, , 
Here WAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS 
will give safety in 
COUGHS, COLDS, INFLUENZA, 
and SHOWTNESS ot BREATH, 
sylnptoms that cannot be neglected without inviting 
bronchitis, asthma, or consumption, yet readily remediavle by 
brisk friction with this ointment on the back and chest. 


- We 21c 
SMALLPOX, FEVERS, and SKIN 
DISEASES, — 

The predirposition to is prevented by LAMPLOUGH'S 
PYRETIOC SALINE. Agreeable, vitalising, and invigorating, 
its effects are remarkable in their cure and prevention, Take It 
as directed, Sold by Chemists and the maker, * 


RS. YOUNG'S UNPARALLELED SALE 


for INDIA OUTFITS, Catalogues post-free, Chemises 
from 28. ; Drawers, 2s. 


ri LAX V.—Muaurice Kearney's Reflections, 

° LAXVI.—Very Contidevtial Conversation. 
LNXVII o Young Ladies on Matrimony, 

LXAVII Miserable Morning 

Saaru, Expes, and Co,, 15, Waterlou-place. 


(CHAMBERS, JOURNAL.—40th YEAR: 


Cowrents of Freuvany Pant.—Price 7d, 
A Universal Le Kailway-Makers, 
‘The Work of English Masous. 


RS. YOUNG'S CATALOGUED SALE 
for WEDDING TPROUSSEAUX, Night Dresses from 
4s. Catalogues post-free. 

‘d-street, London, W. 


ts and Oxt 


RS. YOUNG 


8 BONA FIDE SALE for 


“wn _ a On the Verdizree, DERN GOW RE from 1 M LP ep ae ao H. Lamplough, 113, Holborn -hill, 
Marked Men. Jan Old Himatayan Town. 1s. 6d. Charing-cross, 1s. ; Victoria, 18. 6d. Catalogues | ~ - a —-— 


The Month: Science and Arte. 
Four piece s of Original loetry. 


‘The Tomb of Cain. 2 
The Youth of Dickens. Iu Two 
Parts - 
And Chapters 1.—VI!L. of an_ entirely Original Tale entitied 
A GOLD FURROW, 
Sold by Bookecllers, Newsveuders, and at Railway Stations. 


& KIN DISEASES, 
AKHURST"S GOLDEN LO'LTION 

tor Scurvy, ttch, Ringworm, Redne Pimples, and all skin 
Diseases. 2s. Yd. and 4s. 6d, per bottle.—Of all Cher ,and W. 
KE, Akburet and Co., 8, Lamb's Conduit-street, London, 


post- tree. 


RS. YOUNG'S IMMEDIATE SALE for 
BABY LINEN. Robes from’‘Ss.; Frocks, from 3s, 6d, 
talogues post-free, 
128 and 129, Uxtord-street, London, W. 


a safe and positive cure 


EXT OF KIN.—A DESCRIPTIVE Near Regent-cireus. When you ask tor 
INDEX (ot 20.000 names guaranteed) to Advertisements = —— = ane 7 7 
tor t of Kin, Chuncery Hears, Legatees, &c., from 1700 to THE WHOLE TRUTH. Gi LENFIELD 
1871, ad. by P.O. Order -W, CULMER, 47, Southampton- STARCH, 


build Pa , Chancery-lane, London, W.C, 


7 . MIZenTwWIne , 
MmYnHE THANKSGIVING DAY.—The 
National Anthem, GOD BLESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALEs (DHKINLEY BICHAKDS), being in Reheareal in many 
parts of the United Kingdom, to prevent disappointinent, early 
application for coples is respecttully rolicited by the Sole Pe 
Jishers, Messrs. Ronkrr Cocks and Co., New Burlingten-street. Er 
The Song is published at 48, Piano Solo, 4e.; Vlano Doct, 4s. Universally acknowledged to be the best. 
(post-tree halt p ; and Four-Part Song, 2d. By oppointment to 
Fie 2 nae 1LLM, Lil EMPEROR, 
and all the Courts and Mureums of Germany. 
10 PRIZ® MEDAL WAI DD, 
Sole Dép 
15, BERNERS-STREET FORD-ATREET, 
LONDON, W, 


EWING-MACHINES UNEQUALLED, 
Lock-Stitch and Double Lock Elastic Stitch, to work by 
hand or treadle, for Family Use,6 gs. Hand-Machine, Ms. 
WHIGHT and MANN, 145, Holborn-bars, London, b. 


see that you got it, 
48 inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profits. 


"HE HOSPITAL for SICK CHILDREN, 48 
fignges 49, Great Ormond-st, W.C., and Cromwell House, 


[LFELD PARQUET FLOORS. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QU EEN. 
This Hospital depends entirely on voluntary support. 
'The Commuttee very earnestly eolicit CON TRIBULIONS, 
Bankers— Williams, Deacon, and Co.; Messrs, Hoare; Mersre. 
Herries. Samuge Wurrrorp, etary, 


7 op a 3 aaah ta : 
MPYHE RUPTURE SOCIETY.—Patron, his 
. Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 

this Seciety was established in the year 1804 for the purpose 
of pupplying trusses to the necessitous classes. 

‘The number of patients assisted by the Suciety to Midsummer 
last Was 57,037, Within the lust three years more than 40 
letters have been sent to the clergy of the poorer districts in 
London for distribution am their parishioners. 

DUNATIONS and SU Bat hankfully received 
by the bankers, Messrs. b.u.; the Collector; 
Mr. Geo. Henry, venor-equare, 

+>. an "yy 1 Secreta’ bree’ 
Bedtordsrow, WG. James-ptreet, 
By order, 


Let their Vianofortes on Hire tor Three Years; after 
which the instrument becomes the Property of the Hirer, Basy 
Termes, tre Ss. per quarter, ‘I hese instruments are warranted 
and of thet menvtactore. Pianolortes from 16gs. 104 and |§ —————________ 


105, Bishop: gate-street Within, B.C, WALKER’S NEEDLES (by Authority). 
FTARMONIUMS.— MOORE and MOORE'S ©The Queen's Own,” treb'e-potntest, with large eyes, 


. ‘ e . > a ey to thread, and Patent Kidges, to open the cloth, are the best 
satiated Piles Littionteteae per quarter, Carriage free. Jes. Packets, Is ; post free of any dealcr. H. Walker ts 


Ware- Hoonss, 104 and 108, Bishopegate-etreet Within, E.C, tencee of the Zunelope Croceets, cunt Bakes of Holut-Lace, 


| Embroidery, and Sewing- Machine Needles, Fish-hooks, Pins, 
Qvates PERFUMED VALENTINES, 


Hooks and Eyes, &ec. 
Love's Tel m, Gd. 


Alcester; and 47, Gresham-street, London. 
Cupid's Port Card, 64. ; Love's M or. bd. 5 Heart Gems, 6d. ; 


, -» rie r > 7 

Th, AKEYS'’ WELLINGTON KNIFE 
The Japanese, bs. ; bf 

end 100 other sorts, from bd VOLISH.—Old Knives cleaved with this prepara- 
List on applicntt tuon bear a brilliavey ef pelieh equal to mew, Can be used 
94, Strand; 128, Regent-etrec | with any kind of knife-board or knife-cleaning mechine, 
. p | Packages, 3d. each; Lins, Od, Is., 28. 6d., and 4s each. Whote- 
| sale—UOakey and Sons, Wellington E: y and Blach-Lead Mille, 


GOSN ELL and CO.’S CHERRY TOOTH | Blacktriars, London. 
VA*T'b is greatly superior to eny Tooth Powder, gives | 7 
| (GLENFIELD 
STARCH, 


J ° 
eth # prart-ithe » hileness, provects the ervuuel trom decay ; 
t 
Exclusively ured in the Royal Laundry; 


and imparte a plewel g tragre e breath, é 
and her Majesty's Laundress says that 


JOHN GUSobtlLacd Cols EXTRA HIGHLY BCENTED 
TOILET AND NURSERY 
“It is the finest Storch she ever 
Awarded Prize Medal fur its super 


rOWDER, recommended for its 
purity. 
Beware of spurious iwitations, 


Mosrnxy Tayien, Secretary. 


1 OYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC 
a ys Le I, rite pi eh opine Moorfields, B.C. 
1e great en nt ot the Hospital necessitates an urgent 
APPEAL to ; t current expenses. Amital Bub- 
pcially eolicited. 


95,000 out-pationts and 1000 in-patients received 
'T. Mogroxp, Secretary. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE HOSPITAL.—DUNATIONS are most ur- 
gently NEEDED, to meet the current expenses of this Charity. 
“ ante iti See received at the Hospital, by 
be Trevsurer, Edward Knfield, Esq.; by the Secretary ; » 
Mr, J. W. Goodiff, Clerk to the Committees. praia Alem! 
Gower-street, Septamber, i871. H. J. Ketny, R.N., Secretary, 


WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Sre warranted not to contain a single 
particle of Mercury or any other 


10 £10 10s, 
24, Corwhill, 


An average 0 
annually, 


To be had ot all Perfumers and Chemists; and at 
Avgel-pasrage, 04, Upner Thames-street, London, E. 


AIR DES'TROYER.—248, High Holborn, 
London, — ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 
superfluous hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect 
to the skin. Mrice Js. 6d; sent tor d4 stamps, Of all Chemists 


ty. 


27a : 

UININE WINE as supplied to the 
Sick and Wounded during the late war. The expensive 
forms in which this medicine is administered too often 

precludei option ara generaltonic. Thesuccessot “ Waters's 
Quinine Wine” arises from its careful preparation, Each 


GLACK'S SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE is 
‘= a coating of pure silver over Nickel, Manufactured | 
solely by Kk. aud J. Slack, It has stood twenty years’ test, and 
still retire ite superiority over all others for durability and 


ull contains sufficiint Quinine to make it an ex- 
vee the public to see 
for the result of 


torativetothe weak, It beh 


silver-like appe-rance. Cruet Frames, from | Iss. ; Corner | late Chancery proceed Mineral Substan 

Dishes, a8 Ss. the uae, reais Signe MU ahes; Tea and Comte | nrincipled Initator di not use Quinine at all. All Grocers sell tirely of Medictonl Mattern ne ety 

Bet, and overy article asin Sliver. ie k sae | Waters’s Quinine Wine, at 30s. per doz,— WA'LERS and ®, purely 
Fiddle Pattern. | | Ivory Table Knives. full Per | wi) LIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester Hour (trade Mark.) Vegetable, 

PRPs £15 ana 4 Hohl Rey be asalty ed | London. Aeenie Lew ana Cn, Woreeter During. the, last hirty-tve_ yours 

neat ditto 1 00. 1100 Table Knives... 1 20} > they have proved their value in thousands of instances in 

Table Spoons 1 100 i 38 o dessers ny en « ow ° 7INAHAN’S LL WHISKY wegen —— oe pote 9 ty bong Kidneys; 

) ert ditt 00 rvers «. ® and in all Skin complaints ar 

tong wma 0120 ,, 0180] Kitchen Knives& Forks 010 6 K This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit | known. . haaeds je eet eeioes 


1 the very CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, in quality un- 
rivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest 
Cognac Brandy. otethe words ““KINAHAN’S LL"? on Seal 
Label, and Cork.—6a, Great Titchfleld-etrect, Oxford-street.W, ” 


fold by G. WHELPTON and SON, 3, Crane-court, 
Fleet-street, London ; and by all Chemists and Medicine 
Vendors, Sent free on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps, 


with the copsequent % . -—— - SE 


phates NIGHT LIGHTS. 


Certainty and regularity. OGLEBY'S STAR NIGHT LIGHTS, as a rule, barn 
their time and give a good light. 
aS 4 


May be obtained of /all dealérs throughout the United Kingdom. 


> wided for 
RAILWAY PA VG 
AGAINST J 
An Annual payment of £5 to £6 5s, 
_—_ E800 2} Dew, or 

or an allowance at the rate of 26 per week for injury. 
a) 5S BEEN PAID AS COMPENSATIO ed 

ornhill, and 10, Kegent-street, London. 
Wit.iam J, Vian, Secretary, 


’ 1OmS 
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MABAVILLA COCOA 


combines every });..) 
quality in ry high 


E TDR 


Have 
t Maravilla y 
-Moruing 1, 
called the 
‘ocoa,’ 


\ 
ARAVILLA COCOA for BREAK FAS r 
7 __. Lhe * Globe" says :— ‘ 
~ +AYLOR BROTILERS’ MARAVILL COCOA } 

a thorough success, and supersedes every othe; Uo 
market, Kntite solubility, a delicate aroma, and « r ar : 
tration of the purest Clements of nutrition distinen Sie 
Maravilla Cocoa above all others. For Homu: ypaths an hae : 
we could not recommend a more agreeable or Valuable bere 
Sold, in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocer, "ery 


Fr -LANE RAGGED scHoo|s 
REFUGES, &c, on 
President—Earl ot SHAFTESBURY, 

: ‘Treasurer—George Moore, Esq 
Open all the year.—SPECIAL APPEAL.—A very ¢ ; 
Appeal for Funds has become necessary to carry on tl 4)! 
instruction and succour afforded by this Institution, — 'S“! 
The year's statistics show 1300 children under instruct 
257 placed out; a large attendance in the adult classes: {J .. 0. 
and women of character passed through the Keres 
placed out ; 47,000 persons attended the Ragged Churcl, 
bape ghbner clones Sad satis $0 domestic service, Alt 
000 persons bene; urin, e year, at a cost o: an 
tributed by voluntary contrititions. Cost of £30W, cor 
DONATIONS thankfully received by the bankers, My 
Barclay, Kevan, and Uo., Lombard-street; Ransom jy 
Pall-mall East; George Moore, Ksq., ‘I'reasurer, } 
yard ; or by Mr. Samuel Tawell, Mon, Sec., 17, Berners 


Rovat FREE HOSPITAL; 
road,—Open to the sick poor without | 
mendation. 


Gray’ s-in)- 
ters of reco; 


FUN Ds urgently needed. 
JAmEs 


+ Buyris, Se 


CAROER HOSPITAL, Brompton, and 167, 


Piccadilly, W.—1n consequence of a considerable incr «., 
in the number of Indvor Patients in this Hospital, which y. 
exceeds sixty, great additional expenses have been incurre 
The board esrnestly solicit further SUPPORT to enable then 
to continue to afford relief to that portion of the sick poor 
suffering trom this terrible malady. 
Treasurer—Geo. T, Hertelet, Usq., 8t. James's Palace, S.W 
Bankers— Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, . 
Office and Out-paticnts' Establishment, 167, Piccadilly, W. 
By order, Hi. J. dupe, secretary, 
N.B.—One guinea annually constitutes a Governor; aud a 
donation of lugs. a Life Governor. 


7 , , 
OYAL MATERNITY CHARITY.—Ofiice, 
31, Finsbury-square, B.C, Instituted 1797, tor Providing 
Gratuitous Medical Attendance for Poor Married Women at 
their Own Homes in their Lying-in. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Argyll. K.T. 

To extend the benetits of this Charity, additional FUNDS are 
greatly needed, 

Through the munificence of donors of former days and bene- 
volent testators, a moderate annual income has been reserved ; 
the Committee are unwilling to trench updén this fund, though 
sorely pressed for means to meet the Claims of the daily- 
increasing number of applicants. r 

Annual average of patients delivered, 3500; annual number 
of unassisted applicants, nearly as many. 

The women are atteuded at their own homes; they like it 
better, and much expense is thus avoided. 

An annual increase vf income of £10 would pay the cost of 20 
additional patients. 

£1000 invested in Consols would meetthe expense of attending 
100 poo. Women annually in perpetuity. 


JOHN SEABROOK, Secretary, 


HARING-CROSS HOSPITAL, West 


Strand, W.C.—This Hospital provides accommodation tor 
1 In-Patients constantly, and affords relief to upwards of to 
cases of accident and emergency annually. CONTRIBUTIONS 
are earnestly solicited. Henry Wooicort, Sec, 


TIS 2 ~ me 
RITISH HOME FOR INCURABLES, 
Clapham-rise (instituted E861). 
Patroness<H.R.H. the Princess ot WALES. 
Treasurers—-George Moore, Esq.; Mr, Aloerman Gibbons. 
Bankers—Mesers. Barclay. Bevan, and Co., 

4, Lombard-street; and Messrs. Drummond, Charing-crose 

This Ipstitution extends its operations to ali parts ot the 
United Kingdom, It provides for those afflicted with incurable 
disease o home for life, with every comfort and medical 
attendance. 

Patients are admitted and annuities of £20 are obtained by 
elections. No person under-20 years of age nor of the pauper 
class is eligible, 

Full particulars and the necessary forms may be procured 
from the Secretary. 

DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS arg earnestly 


solicited, 
Offices, 73, Cheapside, E.C. 
sy, ste Se 


+ r 
Ast LONDON HOSPITAL 
CHILDREN, Ratclifle-cross, Instituted 1503. 
PATRONS, 

Her Grace the Dowager-Duchess of Beaufort. 

Her Ladyship the Dowager-Marchioness of Lansdowne. 

Mrs. Edward Marjoribanks, 

The Kight Rev, the Lord Bishop of London. 

The Right Honourable Lord Blayney. 

Chairman of the Board of Management—T. Serutton, Eo. 
‘Treasurer—¥. 8. Norris, Esq. 

Bankers—The Alliance Bank, Bartholomew-lane;  Meerer 
Coutts aud Co,, Strand; Mesers. Dimedaie, Fowler, Barnard, 
and Co., Cornhill, 
bis institation is supported entirely by voluntary conti! 

butions, possessing no endowment of any kind whatever. 1! 
extends ig aid to the women and suffering children of the poor 
ym the east end of London ; none but children are admitted a 
in-patients, the women being treated as out patients. No tee 
is charged, #dvice and medicine being supplied absolutely tre: 
Bince the opening cf the Hospital in 186s, 14,248 have beer 
treated, 13,106 of these being women cut-patients and 11.7 
children in-patients, The increasing demands upon the Charity 
averagivg from 26 to 50 new applicants daily necessitate the 
building of a Hospital which shall bear some proportion to the 
requirements of those for whom the Committee are labouriny 
by provide, : 

Fuli particulars and the necessary forms for admission by 
subscribers and donors may be obtained trom the Sccretary at 
the Hoepital. 

DONATIONS AND ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS in aid are 
earnestly solicited. 

Cheques and money-orders may be made payable to 

Asnron Waunen, Secretary. 


MNHE HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, Soho- 
square (established 1542), for the Reception of Patients 
trom ail parts of the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
CONTRIBUTIONS are earnestly solicited in aid of thir 
National Charity, which is open and tree to every poor and 
suffering woman in the land. 
Bankers— Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; Messrs. Ranccm, 


Bouverie, and Uo., Henry B. lNoram, Secretary. 
1 OYAL HOSPITAL for INCURABLES, 

West-hill, Putney-heath, 8.W.— This CObarity 15 |" 
UKGENT NEED of increased SUPPORT, in carrying on ite 
extensive operations, 

‘There are 133 inmates and 278 pensioners—total, 411. 

Tn all these cases the benefit is tor lite. 

Upwards of 300 approved candidates are waiting clection. 

To meet the actual claims, avd to extend the benclits of the 
institution, the board depends trom year to year upon volun- 
tary contributions, the reserve fund not supplying more than 
oné twentieth of the annual revenue. 

Persons subscribing at least halt a guinca annually, or five 
guineas at one time, are Governors, and are entitled to votes In 
proportion to the amount. 

Orders payable to the Secretary, 1, Poultry, by whom eu! 
scriptions will be thankfully received and all information 
promptly supplied. 

No, 1, Poultry, £.C, 


1 


Epwakp WEAVER, Se 


for 


Frepenic Anprew, Secretary. 


NORTHERN 


J REAT HOSPITAL, 
Caledonian-road, N.—The New Ward, lately opened, 
cannot be fully occupied for WANT OF FUNDS. Bankers 
Messrs, Ransom, Bouverie, and Co, ; and Messrs. Barnett and 
Uo. Gronce Ker, Secretary. 


Cry OF LONDON HOSPITAL FOR 
DISEASES OF ‘THI CHEST, Victoria Park. The Com- 

mittee earnestly APPEAL tor FUNDS in supp if the exten- 

sive operations of this Institution, The 4 al is entirely 

dependent on voluntary support. 203,000 Patients have beeu 

relieved by the Charity since its commencement, in 1515. 
Treasurer—Henry Tucker, Eeq., : eshum-street. 
bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, 04, Lombard-street. 

i 7 


Hon, Bec, 


Ww 
Office, 24, Finsbury-circus, E,C, 


London: Printed and Published at the Office, 2, Catherine-street. 
in the parish of St. Mary-le-Strand, in the County ct 
Middlesex, by ‘I'tomas Fox, 2. COatherine-street, Strand, 
aforesaid.—February 3, 1872. 


